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What is the Bell System? 


"Im Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 


lhe Bell System is people. . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 


and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service vou 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It’s 
the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and opera- 


tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of vour telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation — 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the ‘Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company - Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company - New England Telephone & Telegraph Company - Southern New England Telephone 


Company - New York Telephone Company - New Jersey Bell Telephone Company - The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


- Diamond State Telephone Company - The Chesapeake 


& Potomac Telephone Companies - Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Company - Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company - Indiana Bell Telephone Company - Wisconsin Telephone Company - Illinois Bell Telephone Company - Northwestern Bell Telephone Company - Southwestern Bel! Telephone 


Company - The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 


+ The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company - 


Pacific Telephone-Northwest - 


Bell Telephone Company of Nevada 
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Both get their answers from the /* 1M ERICANA 


The AMERICANA speaks to the total satisfaction of both the teen-ager and the Nobel Prize winner. To her it 
says, “...Senegal...Sudanese Republic...Ivory Coast...October 4th, 1958...13 members...” * To him it says, 
**...colonial contribution...egalitarian and humanistic tradition...assimilation...decolonization... perspective for 
evolution...autonomous institutions...” * Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to 
the encyclopedia which completely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. * The AMERICANA’s great 
1960 edition fittingly marks its 131st year of growth. Since 1955 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the 
complete rewriting, revising and resetting of 22,600 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and considerably 
larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 14,500 illustrations; 14% larger type for every 


one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. * Full details of the 1960 
AMERICANA are now available. Just fill out the coupon and you will receive complete information. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION a S40 


The Encyclopedia EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


576 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


’ ike y Please see that I receive full information about the 1960 Encyclopedia 
Vf f; BR iC, 4 NV, 4 Americana, 


NAME 


THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA SCHOOL Of LIBRARY 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


ADDRESS 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 4 
575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


@AMERICANA CORPORATION CITY 


NEWS and TRENDS__ 


White House Conference 


> For the sixth time during this century, the nation’s 
children were given a spotlighted and microscopic 
going-over last month by 7600 persons gathered in 
Washington, D.C., at the invitation of the President 
of the United States. Occasion was the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; partici- 
pants were representatives of state committees and 
national organizations, 1400 young people, national 
leaders, and 500 international guests. 


The conference was called to order by its national 
chairman, Mrs. Rollin Brown, former president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. President 
Eisenhower delivered the opening address. 


Initial result of what has been called “the greatest 
single undertaking of our time in behalf of our young 
people” was the following: over 1600 resolutions 
passed by 7600 delegates who held meetings in eighty 
buildings throughout Washington over a period of 
four days. The delegates discussed sixty-eight topics 
concerning the social, physical, and emotional well- 
being of young people of the nation. Next result of 
the conference will have been achieved with the pub- 
lication of formal recommendations. 


During the summary report (delivered by NEA 
Junior Past President Ruth A. Stout) three bursts of 
applause from the delegates came with the reference 
to human rights; to the need for a higher quality of 
home television programs for children and youth; 
and to the need for the federal government to assume 
a substantial share of the cost of financing our schools. 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr, partici- 
pating in his fourth White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, suggested that two limiting 
factors on the results of the gatherings were the ex- 
panding nature of the problems and the data in the 
field, and the tendency of most of us to “shrink from 
speaking out on these types of controversial questions 
on which action has to be taken.” 


National Teacher-Salary Goals 


> A 50% increase in the annual average salaries of 
the instructional staff of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools above their 1958-59 levels by the 
school year 1963-64 is specifically recommended in the 
report, “National Goals in the Staffing and Construc- 
tion of the Public Elementary and Secondary Schools,” 
made public in April by the U.S. Office of Education. 
The proposed increase, in terms of national averages, 
would bring average salaries of instructional staff to 
$7409, those of classroom teachers to $7196. The report 
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emphasizes that these dollar figures apply only for 
purposes of considering the general level of teaching 
salaries in relation to those of other occupations and 
for calculating the total national cost. 


‘The figures would be misleading,” the report points 
out, “if applied to any particular segment of the total 
school community; they would be unrealistically high 
for many school districts and unrealistically low for 
many others.” The report stressed also that cost of 
achieving salary goals will depend upon both salary 
level and number of teachers needed in the years 
ahead. On the basis of current trends, total instruc- 
tional staff for all public schools is expected to in- 
crease 31.5% between 1958-59 and 1968-69; rates of 
increase in enrollments during the same period are 
expected to be 49.7% at the secondary level; 16.2% 
at the elementary level. 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr commented 
on the salary-goals report as follows: “Staffing the 
schools adequately with professionally qualified 
teachers and building new classrooms are indeed the 
urgent basic needs of the schools, now and in the 
coming decade. We are glad that the U.S. Office of 
Education has taken this occasion to say so. The 
professional analysis of minimum school needs by the 
Office of Education in today’s report is excellent. But 
in absence of realistic proposals for finance, this pro- 
gram will remain without practical effect. 


“The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
done a useful service in defining national goals in 
education even though he has not been able to sug- 
gest appropriate national action. We are told that this 
report represents the best professional judgment of 
the Office of Education. It is regrettable, therefore, 
that the Secretary felt obliged to state that it does not 
necessarily represent Administration thinking. 


“Most of the American people already knew that the 
nation needs better schools; that this requires better 
prepared and well paid teachers and more school con- 
struction. And they have known, of course, that these 
things cost money. 


“There is no practical possibility of securing funds on 
the scale required, and on the scale which this report 
recognizes as being required, without vigorous federal 
action. Unhappily, it appears that vigorous federal 
action is the one thing the Secretary cannot recom- 
mend.” 


Foreign Students in the United States 


® Foreign students in American colleges and univer- 
sities in 1958-59 totaled 47,245, according to the latest 
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foreign-student census of the Institute of International 
Education. In addition, there were 1937 foreign lec- 
turers or professors and 8392 resident physicians and 
interns in university-afhiliated hospitals. 


About 34% of the students came from the Far East; 
about 21% from Latin America. 


A 1955 UNESCO survey showed that of all foreign 
students studying in countries other than their own, 
more than 25% came to the United States. 


Court Rules for Guidance Counselor 


®> The Wisconsin Supreme Court on April 5 ruled 
that guidance counselor Ralph Iverson of Stout 
State College, Menomonie, Wisconsin, could not be 
held personally liable for the welfare of a student. 


Parents of a woman student at the college who com- 
mitted suicide on May 27, 1958, brought suit against 
Dr. Iverson, director of student personnel and a pro- 
fessor of education, who was in charge of a counseling 
and testing center for students with scholastic prob- 
lems. The parents charged him with failing to secure 
psychiatric treatment for their daughter after he was 
aware of her problems, failing to advise them of her 
condition, and failing to provide proper student guid- 
ance. Testimony revealed that Iverson had suggested, 
on April 15, 1958, that counseling interviews with the 
student be discontinued. 


The NEA, which entered the case as a friend of the 
court, pointed out that if the court had ruled against 
Iverson a precedent would have been established that 
might have undermined the work of the 25,000 coun- 
selors employed by schools and colleges in the nation. 
Dr. Iverson, in a message to the NEA, said: “No per- 
son eligible for membership in the NEA can afford 
to be without the assistance which your organization 
can and does provide.” 


Integration Figures 


> Recent figures of the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service on the status of segregation and desegrega- 
tion in Southern public schools show: Integration 
completed—District of Columbia and West Virginia; 
114,000 Negro students. Six states have substantial 
integration—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas, with an estimated 296,- 
000 of their Negro enrollment of 585,000 in integrated 
districts and 95,000 of these in schools with white 
students. Five states—Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia—have started integra- 
tion, having 114,000 of their Negro enrollment of 
948,000 in integrated districts and 916 Negroes in 
schools with white students. Five states—Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina— 
have no integration, with 1,392,000 Negro students. 
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NEA Headquarters Building Program 


> Building expansion under way at the NEA Center 
in Washington, D.C., will provide space for the Rec- 
ords Division, storage of fast-moving publications, and 
centralized mailing operations (all now located six 
blocks from the main building), parking facilities, and 
additional office and meeting-room areas. A small 
building adjacent to the former parking lot has been 
demolished and excavation has been started. Com- 
pletion date for the new unit is set for the fall of 1961. 


This is stage four of the NEA building program. The 
first three units were dedicated in February 1959. 
Thousands of teachers and administrators contributed 
and made pledges to the NEA Building Fund during 
a five-year campaign initiated in 1952. 


Classroom Guide to 1960 Elections 


> The 1960 Elections, a classroom discussion guide, 
prepared by NEA’s Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions and National Council for the Social Studies in 
co-operation with CBS Television Network, offers sug- 
gestions for encouraging student interest in and study 
of this year’s conventions, campaigns, issues, and elec- 
tions. Social-studies teachers may request free copies 
from NEA Press and Radio, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Facts, Figures, and Faces 


> NEA Deputy Executive Secretary Lyle W. Ashby 
has been elected chairman of the Council of National 
Organizations on Children and Youth, comprising 
about 600 groups, which meets annually to follow up 
on the recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 


®> Among the fortunate teachers who have this year 
received the plaudits of their community are Omaha's 
Theresa Clark and Frank Heinisch, named by local 
newspapers “woman of the year’ and “man of the 
year’; Deana Goldman, Brooklyn kindergarten 
teacher, ““Miss Subways” for February; Superintendent 
Walter E. Stebbins, for whom a Mad River (Ohio) 
Township high school was renamed; President Adron 
Doran of Morehead State College, named by the Ken- 
tucky Press Association as “Kentuckian of the year”; 
John Wallace of Peoria, Illinois, given a distinguished 
service award by the board of education for his hero- 
ism when a gas explosion rocked his school. 


&> The 1960 Newbery-Caldecott Awards for the most 
distinguished children’s books of the more than 1500 
published in 1959 have gone to Joseph Krumgold and 


Marie Hall Ets for Onion John and Nine Days to 
Christmas. 


> NEA membership reached an all-time high of 710,- 
838 in April, a gain of 7019 over the previous record. 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 


the NEA. 


“Search for Freedom’ 

In his generally admirable sketch, 
“Search for Freedom—the Story of Am- 
erican Education” [March 1960 NEA 
JOURNAL], by implication R. Freeman 
Butts sees a threat to freedom in the 
growth of nonpublic schools. 

The insinuation that after 300 years 
the existence of private and parochial 
schools is somehow a threat to the well 
being of our democracy is fantastic. 
In preserving America’s social and cul 
tural pluralism—the great source of 
our nation’s strength—these schools 
have been a valuable force in creating 
the national political unity.. The 
American nation has been well served 
by its public schools, but they have not 
been the only source of national well 
being. The Fathers of the Republic 
and a large proportion of those who 
from the beginning have been our out- 
standing citizens and léaders never 
attended a public school 

The privately sponsored, religiously 
oriented schools are the oldest in the 
nation. A recent U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion publication was only making due 
acknowledgement in stating (som 
thing that doesn’t quite come through 
in the Butts article) that the nonpub 
lic schools of the nation have played 
“an enormous role in transmitting ou 
cultural heritage and = enriching it” 
and have exerted “a tremendous in- 
fluence in fashioning the American 
way of life” (The State and Nonpubli 
Schools, Misc. No. 28) 

Those who share Dr. Butts’ concern 
for freedom’s future might profitably 
consider the reflection of Fred Hech 
inger, education editor of the New 
York Times: ““The parents’ right to 
choose the school they wish for their 
children is perhaps the only doctrin« 
to be considered even more important 
than the creation and maintenance of 
a strong and universally available pub 
lic-school system. The dangers that 
spring from the absence of such free 
dom are strikingly evident in all to- 
talitarian societies in which the schools 
are not a matter of choice but of dic- 
tation.” 


If freedom is endangered, the peril 
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lies in the kind of dogmatic liberalism 
that would make the public school the 
shrine of a secularist faith in democ- 
racy and, in so doing, take away the 
basic constitutional rights of parent 
and citizen. 

—NEIL G. MCCLUSKEY, S.J., education 
editor, AMERICA, New York. 


Dr. Butts’ article is the finest I have 
seen in any professional publication. 

—H. P. CONSTANS, JR., elementary- 
school principal, Gainesville, Fla. 


SHouLp be required reading for all 
students in history and education. 

—EARL T. WILLIs, dean of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. 


SucH a wonderful history to be 
spoiled by three paragraphs! As a God- 
loving, country-loving teacher, I am 
thankful for the ever-present danger 
of “Red hunts.” 

NAME WITHHELD. 


Puerr should be a definite require- 
ment that all students in our public 
schools, kindergarten through college, 
learn these larger freedoms. 

RUTH HARRIS, director of education, 
$i. Louis Board of Education. 


“What To Do About the Boys?” 


@ Start boys to school at age six and 
girls at five, suggested John Maxwell 
in the March JOURNAL. 


Mucu in favor 


WELDON BECKNER, [high-school prin- 
cipal Walsh. Colo. 


SHouLp be “must” reading for 
parents with preschool children 
R. ¢ FREDERKING, Wichita, 


Wry not have all children enter 


school at an older age? 


EDNA COLLINS, Boynton Beach, Fla 


(Continued on page 6) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 

1960 NEA convention: June 26-July 1, 
Los Angeles. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60 

NEA departments: Handbook, pages 114 
157 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-13 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296 











LIVE IN 


WORK IN 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 
WITH ARMY 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


An extraordinary opportunity 
that offers so many decided 
career and leisure-hour ad- 
vantages. Imagine the excit- 
ing thrill of international tra- 
vel as well as living in en- 
chanting Germany or France. 
Discover the one job that ex- 
pects you to apply your edu- 
cation and experience witha 
creative flair! You will cer- 
tainly enjoy working as a 
civilian with American troops 
overseas. 


Investigate Special Services 
openings for Librarians, 
Crafts Directors, Recreation 
Leaders and Service Ciub 
Supervisors. Single giris, 
minimum age 23 with college 
degree meet basic program 
requirements. 


Today, send for your copy of 
Special Services fascinating 
brochure, ‘‘Civilian Careers 
in Far Away Places!’’ 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (G-41) 





OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 5) 


\ more feasible solution would be 
separate classrooms for boys and girls. 


PATRICIA BRETT, Washington, D.C. 


Our staff discussed this suggestion; 
half were in having 
girls enter at six and boys at seven; 


about favor of 

about half favor the present system. 
HELEN BONNEMA, principal, Edge- 

water Elementary School, Denver. 

a wry sort of joke. Surely no 
one could seriously propose admission 
based on a new segregation—by sex. 

KATHERINI Richwood, W. 
Va. 


WHITE, 


Whuy 
old? 

—MARTHA BURROUGHS. elementary- 
school teacher, Othello, Wash. 


substitute new rigidities for 


\s a special remedial-reading teach- 
er, I find that boys in my classes out- 
number the girls two to one. 

JENNIE L. CRAIG, Kendallville, Ind. 


Well worth a dozen years of experi- 
mentation. 


—ROBERT B. NORRIS, superintendent, 


Freehold (N.J.) Regional High School. 


Ir our culture would ever allow men 


to move into the primary classroom, 


we might find that boys are not as slow 
in reading as is commonly assumed. 
MARY ELISABETH COLEMAN, Univer- 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STARTING to school with the girls 
is a right to which the boys are cer- 
tainly entitled. 
—DONALD L. 
Garfield, 


tary Sc hools, 


HoBBS, principal, Lake- 
and Willard Elemen- 
Nebr. 


view, 


I inc oln, 


\pMIssion should be based on phy- 


sical readiness and reading readiness. 


RUTH KABOT, remedial-reading 


teacher, Newark (N.J.) public schools. 
WouLp only produce older reading 


failures. 
—DONALD D. DURRELL, 


Boston 


professor of 


education, University. 


one more 


superiority of 


Just step to ensure the 


and the 
strengthening of a matriarchal state. 
—KATHRYN 


women 


WORKMAN, 
Turbotville, Pa. 


third - grade 
leac her, 


Paperwork Perils 


IHANK you for the series on ““Teach- 


er Health,” particularly the article on 
fatigue. One suggestion for reducing 
eye fatigue would be the improvement 
of grade books and attendance regis- 
ters. Those tiny spaces in the grade 
books tire a teacher's eyes, and regis- 
ters could be planned to show cumula- 
tive attendance. 


ESTHER BURNS, Coulee Dam, Wash. 


Teacher-Politician 


THE young mavor of Effingham, 
Kansas, is also president of the Atchi- 
son County 
Teachers 


ciation. 


Asso- 
John L. 
Kuckelman has 

also served as city 

councilman. He 

teaches social sci- 

ence at the Atchi- 

son County Com- 

munity High 

School and is a 

member of his 

state and national professional organ- 
izations. 
—MAE PEVER, director of 


field sCTU- 


ice, Kansas State Teachers Association. 


May 4-7: 
American 


Southwest dist. convention, 
Assn. for Health, Physical Edu 
cation, and Recreation. 
Way 22-27: 3rd natl. institute in gen- 
eral adult education for 
of public-school adult education 
Natl. Assn. of Public 
Educators. Harriman, N.Y 
10-11: South Dakota _ regional 
sponsored by Natl. Assn. of 
Rapid City 


convention 


Phoenix 


state directors 


spon 


sored by School 


Adult 
June 

workshop 

Educational 
June 


Business 


Secretaries 
12-14: Natl 


Leaders of 


Future 
America, sponsored 
by United Business Education Chi- 


y 
cago. 


Assn 


17-19: 
Plains Business Education 
of UBEA. Denver. 

June 19-23: 24th annual 
ence, Natl. Assn. of Student Councils, 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Janesville, Wis 

June 17-July 1: 4th annual Student- 
NEA leadership conference sponsored by 
Natl 
and Professional 
and Los Angeles 

June 19-July 8: Ist 
nual 


June Convention, Mountain 


Assn., a region 


natl. confer- 


Commission on Teacher Education 


Standards. San Diego 
session, I4th an- 


summer human-rela- 


laboratory in 
training, Natl 
Bethel, Me. 

June 21-24: 15th annual national con- 


ference, NCTEPS. San 


tions 


Training Labora- 


tories 


Diego. 


June 26-July 1: Annual NEA conven 
tion and the following department meet- 
ings. Los Angeles. 

American Assn. for 
Education, and 


Health, 
Recreation; 
Assn. of School Administrators; 
Industrial Arts Assn.; Higher 
Education; Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; Audio-Visual 
Instruction; Classroom Teachers; Ele 
mentary School Principals; Home Eco 
nomics; Council for Exceptional Children; 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Music 
Educators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 
Education Assn.; Natl Assn. of Educa- 
tional Secretaries; Natl. Assn. of Journal 
ism Directors; Natl. Assn. of Public 
School Adult Educators; Natl. Assn. of 
Women Deans and Counselors; Natl 
Council of Administrative Women in 
Education; Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies; Natl. Council of 
Mathematics; Natl. Retired Teachers 
Natl. School Public Relations 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn.; Rural 
Education; Speech Assn. of 
United Business Education 


Physical 
American 
American 
Assn. for 


Teachers of 


Assn.; 
Assn.; 


America; 
Assn.; Voca 
tional Education. 

June 26-July 8: An experimental labo 
ratory in community leadership training 
NTL. Bethel, Me. 

June 29: Annual 


Home Economics. Los 


meeting, Dept. of 
Angeles 

July 3-15: National conference, Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. Honolulu. 

July 4-8: Annual seminar, Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. San Francisco 

July 5-15: 18th summer workshop, spon 
sored by the Univ. of Hawaii, the Com- 
mittee on 
Dept. of 


Honolulu. 
July 17-Aug. 5: 2nd annual training 


laboratory for educational leaders, NTL. 
Bethel, Me 


July 17-Aug. 
nual 


Internatl. Relations, and the 


Elementary School 


Principals. 


5: Second session, l4th an- 
summer laboratory in human-rela- 
NTL. Bethel, Me 

July 22-24: Annual convention, NAES. 
Durham, N.H. 

July 17-22: Arkansas 
NAES and the 
of Educational 

July 25-29: 


secretaries, sponsored by 


tions training, 


Institute, 
Arkansas 
Secretaries 
Institute for educational 
NAES and the 
Div. of the Univ. of New 
Hampshire. Durham 

Aug. 15-26: 3rd annual leadership work- 
shop, sponsored by the New York State 
Assn. of Elementary School Principals, 
DESP, and the State Univ. College of Edu 
cation. Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

dug. 20-24: Lake Okoboji Audio-Visual 
Leadership Conference, Dept. of Audio 
Visual Instruction. Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 

Aug. 21-24: 20th summer meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Salt 
Lake City. 

Aug. 21-27: School for 
American Assn. of 
Bemidji 


spon 
sored by Assn 


Favetteville 


Extension 


executives. 
Colleges for 
(Minn.) 


Teacher 
Education. State Col- 
lege. 


Aug. 
Assn. of 


24-26: Annual 
Journalism 


conference, Natl 


Directors. Chicago 
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FLY UNITED AIRLINES TO THE 


National Education Association 
Convention 
Los Angeles, June 26-July 1 


TAKE A HOLIDAY IN HAWAII 
ON UNITED AIR LINES! 


Here’s an idea that lets you combine business with 
pleasure on United Air Lines. First, take advantage 
of fast, convenient Mainliner® service direct to your 
convention city. 

Then, when the convention is over, beautiful 
Hawaii is only a few, short hours away on United 


THE BEST OF THE JETS...PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 


Air Lines new DC-8 Jet Mainliner—the best of the 
jets. You'll find the cost of a never-to-be-forgotten va- 
cation in Hawaii is surprisingly low. And United will 
handle all the details for you. For full information, 
call your local United Air Lines office. 
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YET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
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' apo a. TRACK —— 
ARTER TRACK SIEREO 


HALE TRACK STEREO 


NOW 


TEACHING 
AND 
SELF-TRAINING 
MADE 
EASIER! 


+TRAC 
BY 
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DRAMATIC NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TAPE RECORDERS! 


e@ Unique advance for modern teaching and learning! e 
Develops oral skills and promotes retention! e Excellent for 
language and speech students—speeds learning! e Helpful to 
music students—helps improve technique! @ Benefits teach- 
ers—saves time and energy! 


Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track” is the big new feature in tape 
recorders! Opportunities for powerfully effective teaching 
methods are limitless! Record on one track, rewind the tape 
and record again on another track while listening to the first 
recording through the V-M recorder’s own speakers or through 


V-M/ “ApD-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’ 
4-TRACK STereO-PLAY TAPE RECORDER— 
Records and plays-back monophonically on 
four tracks. Plays stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-But- 
ton controls assure complete simplicity of 
operation. Model 720 $225.00 List* 
Mopec 166— AUXILIARY AMPLIFIER-SPEAK- 
ER—for stereo playback $75.00 List* 
*Slightly Higher West 


the Woice 


V-M CORPORATION ¢ 


of Music® 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN @ WorLp FAmMous 
FOR THE FINEST IN TAPE RECORDERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 


another speaker system. Then play-back again and you hear 
both recordings simultaneously! The student can rerecord his 
voice or instrument, repeatedly, without affecting the first (or 
master) track in any way. He can even play a duet with himself! 

For budget-conscious administrators, here is the economical 
way to begin a completely effective modern language labora- 
tory. Here, in one compact portable case, simplicity of opera- 
tion is combined with practical versatility for the many uses 
it will find in every school. 

Ask for a thrilling demonstration of V-M “‘Add-A-Track”’ 
—an engineering advance that benefits both in the class- 
room and at home. Investigate today! 


 eetenteietentnientntentestenenteetententeetenteeteetentestestebestestetesteseaneetetenetaertan 


5 
V-M CorPorRATION—Dept. NJ 
305 Territorial Road 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation, your booklet giving 
additional information on ** Add-A-Track” 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 
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DORE SCHARY 


The “Know-Why” of Life 


istoRY has shown that the creative spirit flour- 
ishes best in free societies. Thank God, our own 
society—with all its imperfections—is freer than 
any other in the world today. The restraints we may 
have in terms of the state are specific and for the gen- 
eral good and operate on the broad base of ethics. This 
is a good social climate in which to live, and Ameri- 
cans are understandably proud of it. 

It occurs to me, though, that the American way of 
life, which had its origin in an ideal, has too often 
been used as a convenient catch phrase, with the 
result that some Americans have lost sight of the end 
and concentrate only on the means. Such people 
would suspend the natural movement of a democracy 
—which is forward—and arrest it, so to speak, in flight. 
Such people, you may note, seldom make creative 
contributions to the world about them. They are 
frequently “successful” people, which is to say they 
have achieved material success. 

To these people, our material blessings, our high 
standard of living, our know-how mark us as being 
highly civilized. They have overlooked or forgotten 
this truth: To be highly civilized—to be truly human 
—we must also seek the “know-why” of life. 

It is the wanting to know why that provides fertile 
soil for the creative mind. Throughout history, 
throughout the long saga of travail and sorrow im- 
posed upon man by man himself, there has burned 
at intervals the bright light of the wisdom of wise 
men. More often than not, these men suffered a lack 
of appreciation in their own time. Often they were 
reviled; more frequently they were laughed at. But 
in any case, rarely were they heeded. In fact, some of 
them recognized that just by keeping out of jail they 
were ahead of the game. 

Galileo's dilemma may seem incredible to us now, 
and, if so, this merely proves how much we take for 


Mr. Schary is a motion-picture producer and an author. He 
was a major speaker at the recent national conference of 
the Association for Higher Education, an NEA department. 
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granted the intellectual freedom that we enjoy. To- 
day it is not nearly so difficult to be courageous, al- 
though men are still paying the price for holding 
views which are unpopular. This may not involve 
persecution, but it carries other forms of opprobrium. 

It is, of course, extremely pleasant to be popular, 
loved, cavity-free, and personally dainty, as the ads 
constantly remind us. But in our eagerness to con- 
form to this attractive picture, the truly creative spirit 
is shriveling up somewhere in the background. What 
about our minds? If we abdicate the right of inquiry, 
we will offend no one, and we will remain healthy, 
static, and unobstrusive. Let me point out, however, 
that the same thing could be said of a potato. 

In our harrowed, haunted, and frantic world, it is 
extremely difficult to hold on to a sense of purpose. 
With. the hundreds of diversions that engulf us, the 
mass of miscellaneous literature that descends upon 
us, how is it possible for us to sort out validly, to 
discriminate and judge sensibly? In these complex 
and highly neurotic times, can we discover anything 
in the past which will help us to live with some 
degree of tranquility and contemplation? 

I think we can. I think the sages of the past have 
something to tell us about the problems of the world 
today. Despite physical and social changes, we are 
pretty much what our ancestors were. Though we 
have moved into space and are able to explore the 
depths of the sea, we have not yet learned how to 
live with one another. 

Wise men of the past understood the human weak- 
nesses, they understood the human needs, and they 
expressed the noble aspirations. Moral principles 
which had validity in the generations now gone have 
the same validity in this, the urgent twentieth century. 

Moral truth, though often overlooked, has been 
handed down from generation to generation, and 
perhaps one day this truth will find its way into the 
solution of the terrible danger which mankind faces 
in the ugly prospect of mass extinction. + + 
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This free and 


Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. Photo 


informal discussion of teachers and students at Union College is obviously a learning situation. 


Freedom To Use the Mind 


MARK VAN DOREN 


ryyeis may be a_ revolutionary 

viewpoint to 

article labeled ‘Education for 
Survival,” but I think the purpose 
of education is to make young men 
and happier 
been 


€xpress in an 


women than they 
without it. It 
chills blood to hear college 
talked students went 


there for some other purpose than 


would have 
my 


about as if 


their own happiness. 

Happiness doesn’t mean having 
a good time. Happiness is the most 
solemn thing, almost, that can hap- 
pen to anybody. Very few people 
are happy. The best chance to be 
happy, I think, is to be educated. 


Dr. Van Doren is professor emeritus of 
English, Columbia University. 
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I mean by happiness what the 
philosophers have meant by it. 
The Greek philosophers regularly 
moved from virtue to happiness. 
Happiness was the highest good, 
and the good that was nearest to 
it was virtue, because it produces 
happiness. 

We cannot be happy unless we 
are good, and I think that educa- 
tion is to make people good and 
therefore happy. I don’t mean 
good for anything specific, or good 
for the world. I mean good in 
general. 

The happiness of a student con- 
sists in his achieving to whatever 
extent is possible the freedom to 
use his mind. Nothing is more fun 


than using one’s mind. It is my 
conviction that a student who dis- 
covers this is a very lucky person. 


A PRACTICAL result of becoming 
free to use one’s mind is that one 
tends then to find the world intel- 
ligible and interesting in many, if 
not all, of its parts. The more parts 
of the world that are interesting 
to anyone, the more clearly that 
person is using his mind. 

The sign of a good man is that 
he is interested in many things. 
There isn’t anything, as a matter 
of fact, that he doesn’t seem to 
be interested in—you can’t catch 
him off base. You can’t mention 
anything that he hasn't thought 
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about at some time or other. Maybe 
he hasn’t thought very much, but 
he is now delighted to think more 
with your help. 

A good man also has the faith 
that the world at any point might 
become intelligible to him if he 
had a little more time to stare at 
it, to study it. He isn’t in the 
habit of assuming that most areas 
of intellectual activity are not for 
him—that only the experts would 
know about them. 

In college a student learns, I 
hope, to use his mind. His mind 
becomes free of the animal in 
which it is imbedded and now be- 
comes, as it were, a free thing. He 
can still hold on to it, as to a bal- 
loon that has a string attached; 
but still it is a free thing. That is 
what we mean by not 
prejudice. 

Changing our mind is the no- 
blest thing that any of us ever does. 
We learn how to do that by listen- 
ing to others, and by learning how 
to listen to others. It is a great art, 
the art of listening. Reading is a 
form of Without 
being able to listen or without be- 
ing able to read, we would never 
be able to think or 
minds. 


having 


listening too. 


change our 


onarrisers I get the idea that 


a student is 
about 


expected to think 


educated for the 
sake of society as if he were not a 


getting 


part of it, as if society were a thing 
somewhere—in Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, New York, London, or Mos- 
cow. But individual is the 
most important part of society. I 
am the most important part of so- 


each 


ciety to me, and you are the most 
important part to you. 

We all have the 
and it is the 


human mind, 
same in all of us. 
Great people, I think, never have 
any difficulty in understanding 
that. Lincoln had no difficulty in 
understanding that all people had 
the same mind. Look at the way he 
wrote for his fellow citizens. He 
paid them the great compliment of 
assuming their minds were just like 
his, and they became so. 

A good teacher thinks that all 
of his students have good minds, 
at least as good as his, if not better. 
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EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


IV 


This is the qualification that the 
teacher has to have: absolute, child- 
like faith that his students are 
wonderful. And they become so. 

The doctrine of equality is the 
greatest of all doctrines. Equality 
is not easy to understand unless 
assume the one thing that 
makes it intelligible; namely, that 
we all have something in common 


you 


with which we communicate, with 
which we think: We all have the 
same mind, and each one of us has 
it in himself. It is what makes a 
person an individual; that is, one 
fit to be compared with others 
who are good and free, and who, 
to the extent that they are both 
these things, resemble one another. 

Each individual has somehow 
to discover the mind in him and 
liberate it. And he has to do this 
by himself. Nobody can help, ex- 
cept insofar as education can help. 
And that is what education is for. 


Tue happiness of the individual 
cannot be separated from the hap- 
piness and the good of all. In every 
good society it is assumed that 
there is no conflict between the 
individual good and the general 
good. It is assumed furthermore 
that the individual consents to this 
proposition; he believes that there 
is no real difference between his 
good and the good of everybody 
else. 

An old student of mine who 
now runs a newspaper in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, prints on its masthead 
a sentence from Thucydides: “No 
matter how any man prospers, if 
the fortunes of his city decline, his 
fortunes decline.” There is no way 
in which, if the society of which we 


are a part begins to go to pieces, 
we can help going to pieces our- 
selves. We rise and fall with every- 
body else. 

Maybe this is what we mean 
when we say that there is no con- 
flict between the individual good 
and the general good. In demo- 
cratic societies, of course, it is 
assumed that the most democratic 
education is simply the best educa- 
tion. It isn’t education for democ- 
racy; it isn’t education for itself, 
because democracy is for itself. 

Democracy has no purpose ex- 
cept to be a good thing. It isn’t 
supposed to accomplish anything, 
any more than the truth is sup- 
posed to accomplish anything. It is 
its own excuse for being. The 
strength of democracy is its in- 
terest in individuals and in 
intellect and 
piness. 


their 
freedom and _ hap- 

A great deal is being said these 
days about special things that 
ought to be in the content of edu- 
cation at the moment. We are 
often told that education should 
reshape itself toward a certain end. 
I believe that it is 
think so. It is the surest 
be beaten by Russia. Our strength 
is still in our individual happiness, 
in the number of us who are 
happy and free and strong, and 
very, very intelligent and knowl- 
edgeable. That is what we have 
got to work for. 


disastrous to 
way to 


Mucu is being said, too, about 
the importance of science. But there 
is nothing new about the fact that 
science is important. Science has 
always been at least half of our 
lives, and at least half of all West- 
ern thought has been scientific. 

The danger in colleges these 
davs is that science will- not be 
enough respected. I don’t mean 
technology, I mean science. Too 
many interesting, brilliant men 
and women don’t think it is very 
important, and that had better 
cease to be true. 

It is too, that sci- 
entists and humanists should talk 
to one another. Despite the idea, 
which has grown like a cancer 
among us, that scientists and hu- 
manists cannot converse, I believe 


necessary, 
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that 
talk 
real 
that 
which 

mutual 


if they ever honestly try to 
together, they will 
difficulty and will 
they share many 
can be 
benefit. 


have no 
discover 
problems 


discussed to their 


Tue idea has grown, too, that 


there is too much knowledge for 
anyone to comprehend. How of- 
fensive this is to the human mind, 
because all knowledge is im the 
human mind; the human mind 
made it. It is only in our time 
that we have given up the notion 
that anyone can know something 
of everything. I still think this is 
possible in some practical way. 

It would be wonderful if we 
dropped the notion that the world 
has become unintelligible to most 
of us. Let’s stop talking about the 
hopelessness of keeping up with 
knowledge. If we did 
might great people 
again. I that the notable 
absence of great men in our time 
could be laid to a lack of faith 
among us that the mind can move 


in all the mind has 
been. 


this, we 
have some 


suspect 


realms where 


The best thing that could hap- 
pen in the next generation, the 
thing that would make most people 
happy, individually and collective- 
ly, would be a return to this faith 
that all men, no matter who they 
are or how much they know, can 
tell one another something. 


—_ — 


Reprinted by permission of The Bell Syndicate 


“You've heard of guys with an 
trigger finger? Well, our teacher's 
got an itchy WRITIN’ finger. She 
writes notes to ALL the _ parents!” 


itchy 
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Rights and Responsibilities 


GRACE KEYES 


Growinc up means more priv- 
ileges, as children are quick to 
point out, particularly if 
rights are denied them. 


their 


The whole process of growing 
up can be more meaningful, how- 
ever, if responsibilities are taught 
along with rights. A knowledge of 
his obligations can give a pupil a 
thrilling awareness of his future 
place in the adult world. 

Our sixth-grade class had the 
usual behavior problems character- 
istic of this age group. We had our 
quota of children who thought 
only of what was coming to them 
and not what they could give in 
return. 
class discussions 
talked 
about how growing up means more 
giving and less getting. We began 
by considering the small baby who 
gets much but gives nothing, and 
followed it through to the parent, 
who gives much. 

We decided to compile a booklet 
listing rights and responsibilities, 
so that each pupil could have a 
copy of his own. Two pages of 
the booklet devoted to the 
rights of teachers and parents, and 
the opening words were, “We rec- 
ognize the fact that others have 
rights. We should do what we can 
to help them enjoy their rights 
and privileges.” 

Some of the conclusions were 
that “teachers have the right to 
leave the room and expect us to 
behave while they are gone,” and 
that “parents have the right to use 
the telephone without our disturb- 
ing them while they talk, to attend 
parties without always taking us 
along, and to buy new clothes with- 
out having to buy us something, 
too.” 

The pupils devoted the rest of 
the booklet to their rights and re- 


In one of 
devoted to 


our 
behavior, we 


were 


Mrs. Keyes is a sixth-grade teacher at 
Holland School, Springfield, Missouri. 


sponsibilities. At school, — they 
wrote, the pupil has a “right to 
play ball on a good ball diamond 
with the responsibility of sharing 
the better diamonds; the right to 
get a drink of water when thirsty 
with the responsibility of not tak- 
ing advantage of the right or leav- 
ing the room when it would be a 
disturbance; the right to ride bi- 
cycles to school] with the responsi- 
bility of parking them correctly.” 
Some of the rights they felt they 
should have at home were: “the 
right to their own room with the 
responsibility of keeping it tidy; 
the right to be treated their age 
with the responsibility of acting 
their age; and the right to an al- 
lowance with the responsibility of 
using it wisely.” 

When it was all down in black 
and white, the class felt they had 
a sort of credo—something which 
they themselves had written and 
something vitally important. 

They had put some of their 
gripes down on paper. They re- 
sented, for instance, being taken 
for granted as “built-in baby sitters 
for vounger children,” and they 
felt they had a right to a playtime 
of their own. They did not want to 
be paid for doing chores, for they 
felt that the home was partly theirs 
and they would rather work “free,” 
having an allowance instead of pay. 

But most important of all, the 
credo that they worked out put 
growing up in a new perspective. 
It helped them to see many things 
from a different viewpoint and to 
understand the wisdom of some of 
the decisions adults had made con- 
cerning them. The children de- 
cided that the better they became 
at accepting responsibilities, the 
more rights they would be given, 
and as a consequence they showed 
more enthusiasm for assuming the 
obligations that accompany priv- 


ileges. #+ + 
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p EcAt sE politics is sometimes 
“dirty” and dangerous, many 

) citizens have shunned politi- 
cal activity. But the more politics 
is shunned, the “dirtier” it will get. 
If your house got dirty, would 


you leave the house or sweep out 


the dirt? If there is dirt in any 
of our political houses, we all need 
to help clean up. For politics is 
the method by which a free people 
govern themselves. It needs the in- 
formed participation of all citizens, 
including teachers 

The NEA Citizenship Commit- 
tee, which encourages teachers to 
claim full political rights and ac- 
cept full political responsibilities, 
has built a platform with the fol- 
lowing planks: 

e Every teacher should register. 

e Every teacher should inform 
himself on the issues before the 
voters and their representatives. 

e Every teacher should study the 
candidates and their records 

e Every teacher should vote regu- 


-oulal 


larly in both primary and re 
clections 

e Every teacher should seek to 
make his influence felt through all 
the avenues open to him within 
the framework of the law 

e Every teacher should have the 
privilege of participating in the 
political party of his choice 

e Every teacher should have the 
privilege of running fon public of- 
fices for which he is eligible by law. 

One caution, however. On school 
premises and during school hours, 
wise teachers put aside their parti- 
san advocacy and _ political activi- 
ties. In the schoolroom, wise teach- 
ers conscientiously strive to give a 
balanced presentation of issues. 

\part from school business, wise 
teachers assume the full obligations 
of citizenship +t 


In this election year, the NEA Citi- 
zenship Committee has appropriately 
produced a 70-frame, color cartoon 
filmstrip titled Every Teacher . 
an active political citizen. Some of the 
jrames and a portion of the commen- 
tary are reproduced here. The filmstrip 
will have its first showing at the NEA 
convention in Los Angeles next month. 

ifter the premiére, ihe  filmstrip, 
produced for the committee by the 
NEA Publications Division, will be 
available on a_ free-loan basis from 
the NEA Citizenship Committee. Film- 
strip art is by Tom Gladden. 
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Come September, will your 


SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES 


have made you a better teacher? 


different from that in 
front of the classroom. 

Even after twenty-two years’ ab- 
sence, I wasn’t too old to feel the 
thrill of campus life when I went 
back to school last summer. By 
coincidence, my oldest son en- 
rolled too. In the mad melee of 
registration, each of us plowed 
through the block-long lines that 
snaked around the administration 
building, and separately we 
fered through the red tape 
sent us from room to room. 

Impressed by the good-natured 
patience of the young people, I 
forgot my middle-aged dignity and 
laughed and joked with the best of 
them. Gone for the 


rye view from a student’s desk 
is fan 


suf- 
that 


moment was 
my concén over the price of beef 
and whether the dog would bark 
at the repairman. Instead, I 
basked in chatter about fraternity 
men and class elections. 

And then, a voice two lines 
down yelled, “Hey, Ma!” My in- 
stinctive “Yes, what is it?’’ brought 
consternation to the faces around 
me as they realized that the fellow 
student they had been kidding was 
Somebody’s Mother. 


|e spite of the handicap of a 
son trailing in my wake, I quickly 


Mrs. Waleski is assistant for informa- 
tion and publications, Board of Edu- 
cation, Montgomery County, Maryland. 


adapted to the role of the student. 
Summer school, | 
welcome rest from 
tine. 


found, offers a 
the usual rou- 
There is the pleasure of a quick 
Coke at the commissary before 
class; the exchange of gossip about 
the professor; the leisurely, semi- 
somnolent afternoons of studying 
in the quiet of the campus library; 
and the friendships that spring up 
so quickly. 
Then, as the 
there’s the 


term moves on, 


mounting excitement 
as the pressure of work increases 
the last minute rush to complete 
term papers, to decipher 
scrawled hieroglyphics in 
notebook, the 


of exams, 


those 
one’s 
tense concentration 
and the relief 
when they are over. 

No longer are you on parade in 
front of the classroom, the faculty, 
and the community. Now you are 
just one of the crowd. 
rules are generally 


blessed 


Summer 
more relaxed 
and anything goes in the way of 
clothes as long as you are decently 
covered. At most campuses women 
can get away with sun dresses and 
bare legs, and the men can indulge 
their tastes for loud sport shirts, 
no ties, and air-cooled loafers. 

As for your choice of the cam- 
pus in which to find this rejuvena- 
tion, don’t forget that this 
great wide world. Teachers from 
the cities will welcome the change 


IsS- a 











tudent Again! 


DOROTHY B. WALESKI 


of scene found at the campuses of 


our mountain those in 
New 


If you have been teaching in a 
rural 


states of! 
England. 
suburban 


school or even a 


one, maybe this is your 
to the and the 
quickened tempo of the metropolis. 
If you take advantage of the 


tural 


year to go 
Big City enjoy 
cul- 


and recreational activities 


that aren’t available in vour winte) 


existence, vou will return to work 
in the fall with much more than 
additional course credits. 

If you can’t make the trip to a 


far-removed campus this year, save 


your pennies and try for next. 
Along about February get out your 
travel folders. They will help you 
through the winter doldrums bet- 
ter than 


pills. 


supercharged vitamin 


Stay-at-homes who are accus- 
tomed to taking night courses will 
be amazed at the difference in the 
campus when viewed by sunlight. 
But the difference goes deeper than 
that. Most are able to 


persuade visiting professors to lec- 


colleges 


ture to their summer classes. Often 
these VIP’s in their 
field with completely fresh view- 
points. 


Visitors are 


And it’s a rare college today that 


doesn’t have a_ few foreign-ex- 
Without 


community, 


change students. leaving 


youl own you can 


make friends with many people 


from different countries and races. 


You might even slough off a few 


old prejudices and return to your 


classroom a better person as well 


as a better educated one. 


. 

SUMMER school offers individual 
benefits, too. Perhaps you are an 
who suddenly 


elementary teacher 


finds himself behind the times in 
the world of numbers. Now is the 
time to find out what the new 
math is all about. Next tall you 
will be ready to meet your class 
with greater confidence. 

Or perhaps you were thrown 
into another world by __ being 
elected news representative fon 
your local association: The only 


contact you've had with the press 
until now has been the daily news- 
paper. Take a course in journal- 
You will learn 
story with 
better 
the 
from the editor’s desk. 


New ideas are exciting! Human 


ism. how to write 


youl popula 


able 


appeal 
what 
seen 


and be to spot 


is news in classroom as 


made so 


beings are that even 
though bodies develop middle-age 
spread, our minds need not. As 


long as we live, we can still reach 


atde hehe 


out for new learning. 























































































































































































have discovered, that we dig- 
nified 


R*: and girls like to know, I 


knowl- 
edge have done something else be- 
teach 


dispensers of 


sides school. For some rea- 
son it makes us seem more human. 
My summer jobs have given me 
prestige among my students far be- 
yond my deserts. For them to know 
that I’ve had rejection slips eases 
their pain in getting disappoint- 
ing composition grades. And when 
they see a byline of mine in a news- 
paper or magazine, they show more 
confidence in my how 
to write. Frankly, though mv sum- 
mer jobs have been a drain on my 
strength, I’ve found them 
vitalizing to my teaching of 
lish than summer school. 


advice on 


more 
Eng- 


Take that summer I worked for 
the Atlanta Journal Sunday Maga- 
zine, tor 


instance. The editor had 


given me the impossible assign- 
ment of going up in a glider, of 
all things, and writing an amus- 
,ing story about it. 

Why, I'd never even gone up in 
a plane, much less one of those 
little motorless death traps! My 
heart did a tailspin. But I 
eager to be invited back on the 
staff the next summer, so I 
lowed my protests and agreed to 
launch out in a fragile bit of skvy- 
craft with Captain Shelly Charles, 
champion glider and Eastern Air 
Lines pilot. 


was 


swal- 


Captain Charles did not strap 
me in, and when the _ breeze 
whipped the Lucite canopy loose 
from its moorings, there I was all 
exposed to the elements. Ichabod 
Crane on old Gunpowder didn’t 
cut a sorrier figure. I couldn’t have 
felt more helpless if I'd been 
mounted on a grasshopper’s back. 

\fter sailing over half of Geor- 
gla, it 


seemed to finally 


Q me, we 
landed, as lightly as a_ butterfly, 
and I stepped out of the little 
matchbox without sus- 
tained a scratch. 

All this I told my high-school 
seniors. “So far as I know,” I 


bragged shamelessly, “I’m the only 


Miss Lane is head of the English De- 
partment at Waycross (Georgia) High 
School. She will be working on the 
NEA Journal staff this summer for 
fwe weeks. 


having 
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From 


Auctioneer 


to Zoo-Keeper 


woman in Georgia who’s been up 
in a glider.” (The only one with 
that little sense, I might 
added.) 

My students paid me the su- 
preme compliment of listening to 
all that “emotion 
tranquillity.” 
sallies and 


have 


recollected in 
They laughed at my 
shared my qualms— 
those champions of the gridiron, 
the hardwood, the cinder path, the 
hot-rodders, the drag-race hounds, 
the jivers, the sophisticated set. 
They even gazed at me with new 
respect, I fancied. 


Ix June when dismissal bells 
ring in schools all over the United 
States, many teachers will take a 
long deep breath and keep right on 
teaching—some in summer sessions 
in their own schools, others as sum- 
mer instructors in other states. We 
look upon 
tors with awe, 
little bit of incredulity. 

But others of us find short-term 
employment till roll call in Septem- 
ber. From Maine to California we 
come back to our chalkboards with 
a new sense of proportion—in ad- 
dition to the extra dollars in our 
bank accounts. 


these dedicated educa- 


admiration, and a 


A civic teacher who fills in every 
vacation as cashier in a local drug- 
store declares: “I’ve learned more 
about my community from behind 
the cash registe1 
textbook | 


than from any 


use. I get the view- 


points of doctors, lawyers, mer- 


chants, railroad men, housewives, 


teen-agers every day as they chat 
over cokes and coffee.” 

\ mathematics who 
clerks in the post ofhce during the 


long, hot 


instructol 


summers works under 


“bovs” 


he once taught. “It really 


against the grain of an) 


goes 
school teacher to have to take o1 
ders, especially from a former stu- 
dent,” he “but 


laughs, it’s good 


for us.” 
little 
trouble passing the examinations 
to qualify for 


Teachers generally have 
such government 
(If we do, it’s a black mark 


for the profession.) True, we prob- 


posts. 


ably aren’t as highly paid on these 
short-order jobs as the “boys” and 
“oirls’” who 


serve as oul super- 


visors, but we'd hardly expect 


to be. 

When we pedagogues start cast- 
ing around for interesting open- 
ings that fit our qualifications and 
that two-and-a-half-month 
we don’t 


rule. 


hiatus, 
look far, as a 
small 


have to 
Even in a town, it’s 
amazing how many doors are open 
to teachers of high professional 
standards. 

\  physical-education 
works in the city 


gram 


teacher 
recreation pro- 
a coach plays baseball 
in a minor league . a home-eco- 
teacher 
house at the 
health teacher 


nomics operates a guest 


beach a girls’ 


drives a_ regional 
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bookmobile ... a science teacher 
is a lifeguard at the city pool... 
an algebra teacher, whose fame has 
gone out before her as a caterer, 
puts on weddings and parties far 
and near. 

A dietician 
class a 


teaches a cooking 


kindergarten teacher 
sells Christmas cards and operates 
the city’s Welcome Wagon for 
newcomers . . . an elementary 
clerk at a 
a junior-high principal 
is receptionist at a hospital ...a 


teacher 
hotel 


works as night 


geometry teacher is citv surveyor 
and a member of the tax equaliza- 
tion board. Opportunities are le- 


gion, really. 


B. r a complete change of scene 
is recommended fo 
mind of 
roundings. A dean of 
worked in the 
the wat 


clearing the 


cobwebs of familiar 


sur- 
girls who 
Pentagon during 
found the salary so attrac- 
tive that she was tempted to stay, 
but her love of teaching brought 
her back south. And a Spanish 
teacher got a position as transla- 
tor of top-drawer secrets in the Wat 
Department. She was so hemmed 
in and hedged about by guards 
that she was scared to pass the time 
of day with anybody. But she got 
a husband! 

\ high-school librarian filled a 
summer vacancy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and came back with enough 
Yankee tricks of the trade to keep 
NEA JOURNAL 
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the case for summer jobs 


MARY LANE 


her busy all year. A 


high-school] 
served as counselor 
Methodist Youth 
a typing teacher 
church secretary. 


science teache1 
of a Caravan 
and worked as 
\ young 


teacher 


public-school music 
at a de luxe 


camp in Maine. Two of her charges 


was counselor 


were daughters of foreign diplo- 
mats, the food was superb, the liv- 
ing quarters posh, she was paid a 
fabulous salary for nine glorious 
weeks. Why can’t we all 
plum like that? 

Believe it or not, I know a dig- 
nified biology 
soda jerk 
gant word for 
in John’s Soda Long 
Island. While visiting a sister who 
worked, she took the job as a lark. 
And it was! 

For lack of experience she 
wasn't allowed to “hop. tables” but 
had to y discreetly behind the 
counter filling such orders as ‘‘two 
rait,” 
walking,” 
declares 


find a 


who was a 
there a 
this?) 


teacher 
(isn’t more ele- 
one summel 


Lounge on 


stay 
on a sandwich 
“wreck She 
that she learned more 
about human nature from that ex- 
perience than she had from years 
in the classroom. 


“one ham 


and three.” 


vacations, an 
teacher in a city 


During English 
technical school 


conducts tours that are highly re- 


munerative as well as broadening 
culturally. Through the years he 
has worked up such a wide clien 
tele that it’s like the bees 
tells another bee that tells another. 


one bee 


(Any teacher who can organize a 
tour group can get a fat commis 
\ his- 


tory teacher learned enough about 


sion from a travel agency.) 


holidays 
that she finally quit teaching and 
now 


the business during her 


operates he 
agency. 

That's the trouble 
summet 


own tourist 


with these 
them be- 
come so very alluring that teachers 
embrace them the 
And what a 
ranks. 

ao. 2 


jobs. Some ol 


round. 
they are to our 


ycal 
loss 
word of caution is due. 
When we seek employment for the 
summer, let’s choose something we 
little Jess than 
There’s nothing else, 


love a teaching. 
that 


offers so many rewards as helping 


really 


the young become better adjusted 
to a world that, as Tennessee Wil- 
liams says, is lit by lightning. 
Come to think of it, I 
member that 
summer lest I 


must re- 
this 


become too en- 


advice myself 


amored with my position on the 


staff of the NEA JOURNAL. 


SUMMER 
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Los Angeles Convention 


4 PEECHES by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper, and NBC news 

commentator Pauline Frederick: a 
concert in Hollywood Bowl by the 
los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; 
sessions on such vital topics as “New 
Learning Resources and Teaching 
Machines” and “Objectives of Edu- 
cation in the Space Age”; hundreds 
of exhibits—all these will be just a 
part of the program when nearly 
20,000 educators from all over the 
nation gather for the ninety-eighth 
innual NEA Convention in 
\ngeles, June 26 to July 1. 

Ihe varied schedule planned for 

the vast will dele- 


gates and guests full opportunity 


Los 


meeting offer 
to carry out the convention motto, 
‘A United Profession 
Quality in Education.” 


Enhances 


Ox Sunday, the first day of the 
convention, the Reverend Robert 
J. McCracken of the Riverside 
Church in New York City will con- 
duct vesper services. He will speak 
on the question, “Are 
Growing Soft?” 


\mericans 


Sunday evening, at the first gen- 
eral session, NEA Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr and I will 


discuss ‘““The Educational State of 
the Nation.” Dr. 
“The Record of 
will follow with a 
Road Ahead.’ 


State delegation 


Carr will present 
the Year,” and I 
talk on ‘‘The 


meetings, de- 
partment meetings, and open hear- 


ings on bylaws 


and rules will oc- 


cupy the daylight 


hours Monday. 
\fter the Notables and Past Presi- 
dents’ Monday evening, 
Friendship Night and the tradi- 


Dinner 





Dr. Eshelman is NEA president, 1959-60. 
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NEA’s annual summer meeting promises 


to be a full and valuable experience. 


W. W. ESHELMAN 


tional NEA Presidents’ Reception 
are scheduled. 

The first business session will be 
held after the breakfast meetings on 


Tuesday. 


Concurrent sessions on 


educational topics are scheduled 
for the same morning. NEA com- 
mittees and commissions will hold 
open meetings Tuesday afternoon. 

Senator Humphrey will address 
the second general session Tuesday 
night. At the session, the 
School Bell will be pre- 
sented, and NEA officer candidates 
will speak. 


same 
awards 


A SPECIAL business session to dis- 


cuss the proposed insurance plan is 


scheduled for Wednesday. NEA de- 
partment meetings will be held 
during the day. Wednesday night 
Teachers Night—al- 
ways a high light of NEA Conven- 
tions; this year it will 
performance of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra in Hollywood 
Bowl. 

A number of vital topics will be 
examined at the discussion-group 


is Classroom 


feature a 


meetings on Thursday: exceptional 
children; critics of education: new 
frontiers of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education; the instruc- 
tional program in the public school; 
biological associa- 


sciences; local 


tions; and others. 


Among the lures of the Los Angeles area is tropical Santa Catalina Island. 





Following the Public Affairs Din- 
ner, Senator Cooper will address 
the convention at the third general 
session Thursday night. 

The final three business sessions 
and the fourth general session will 
be held on Friday. At the last ses- 
sion, Pauline Frederick, who deliv- 
ered one of the most challenging 
speeches at the White House Con- 
ference in March, will address the 
convention. The sessions will close 
Friday night with presentation of 
NEA’s officers for 1960-61. 


Many important decisions will 
be made at this year’s convention; 
matters such as the proposed insur- 
ance plan and qualifications for 
NEA membership will certainly be 
weighed. As President of our As- 
sociation. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the resolution calling for 
a program to bring NEA member- 
ship to “One Million or More by 
64.” To me, this resolution would 
lend dramatic meaning to our mot- 
to, “A United Profession Enhances 
Quality in Education.” + Ht 


SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES 
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Convention Side Lights 


Cu AR skies, warm breezes, and 
beautiful scenery. This is our per- 
sonal forecast for the days of the 
NEA Convention this vear, June 
26 through July I, in Los Angeles. 
There is only a slight chance of 
an “inversion layer’ with 
ant overaccumulation of 


smog. 


result- 
ozone— 


Don’t bring a raincoat or an um- 
brella; it An- 


ex¢ ept on 


never rains in Los 
geles in the summer, 
“most unusual days.” But do bring 
a light jacket or sweater; our eve- 
nings sometimes are cool, even in 
July. In other words, don’t worry 
about the weather—we 
Californians never do. 
And, if been to NEA 
Conventions before, you know that 
you will probably have time to 
think about little but the meetings, 


the dinners, the 


Southern 


you've 


reception, the 
open hearings, and all the other 
events that make up busy days 
when educators from all over the 
U.S. (and some from outside it) get 
together. 

Sut, if you’re lucky enough to 
find a few spare, or if 
you're one of those who are plan- 
ning their vacations before or after 
the convention, you will find that 
there are many wonderful things 
to see and wonderful places to go 
in the Los Angeles area. 

The natural attractions of South- 
ern California will capture your in- 
terest first, especially if this is to be 
your first visit. In or near Los An- 
geles, there are beaches, mountains, 
and desert. 


hours to 


Public parks and beaches stretch 
all along the coast, from Will Rog- 
ers Park north of Santa Monica, to 
Long Beach, or farther south to 
Huntington Beach. If you have a 
day or so to see the coastline, drive 
south through La Jolla to San 
Diego. And from there it is only 
fifteen miles to Mexico. 

Santa Catalina Island—just twelve 
miles off the coast from Long Beach 
—is a tropical beach haven. The 


trip across the channel is an ad- 
venture itself, whether you go by 
sea plane or by excursion boat. 

Mountains and lakes are vours 
in a short trip through Pasadena 
and Altadena on through 
Bernardino to Lake Arrowhead o1 
Big Bear Lake, both favorite va- 
cation haunts of local residents. 
And, if you’ve never seen a desert, 
a few hours through La Canada 
to Lancaster will put vou at the 
edge of dry, flat, sandy country. 

Many of the natural beauties of 
Los Angeles are even easier to 
reach: Within walking distance of 
the Shrine Auditorium, 
where convention | sessions 
will be held, is Exposition Park 
with its fabulous rose garden. Palm 
trees, MacArthur Park with its 
lake, and hilly Griffith Park are all 
right in the city limits. 


San 


Civic 
many 


If you prefer man-made attrac- 
tions, we have those, The 
Hollywood Bowl is one of them, 
and will enjoy its massive 
splendor on Wednesday night of 
the convention, when the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers spon- 
sors a concert there. Marineland 
and Disneyland are exciting, and 
both are on the way to the Long 
Beach-Catalina Island area, so you 
can combine them in one tour. (If 
you are an_- elementary-school 
teacher, imagine the and 
of your pupils when you 
tell them about your personal visit 
to Disneyland!) 

And there is more. The Spanish 
Missions such as San Juan Capis- 
trano, the Hollywood film studios, 
the beautiful homes of film stars in 
Beverly Hills. Maybe you had 
better plan to spend the rest of the 
summer in Southern California. 

—JENNIE M. chairman, 
information committee, 1960 NEA 
Convention, and member of NEA 
Board of Directors; 
Cc. HERBST, 
dinating committee, 
Convention. 


too. 


you 


“ohs” 
“ans 


SESSIONS, 


and CHARLES 
local 
1960 


chairman, co-or- 


NEA 





SUMMER 
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Are you a “learner” or a “‘tourist’’? 


be attending educational 
this summer, and 
their comments afterwards will be 
as varied as: “It beautiful 
weather”; “A waste of time’’; Chal- 
lenging’; “Good facilities’; “No 
time to socialize”; “I couldn’t see 
how it ties into my job.” 

These comments only indicate 
that persons will bring away from 
a meeting different reactions and 
learnings, depending on how effec- 
tively they prepared for it, became 
involved in it, and related it to 
their back-home job. Attitudes 
make a difference. 

Despite the variety of experi- 
ences represented at meetings, all 
who attend have this in common: 
They will all be going back to 
home and work. And it is when 
they are back on the job that they 
discover whether the affair has 
made a difference. 


"te ANbs of NEA members will 
meetings 


was 


GORDON L. LIPPITT 


People react to meetings in var- 
ious ways. Some people attending 
can be compared to tourists. They 
regard the experience as a wonder- 
ful trip. They journey to a new 
place and meet new people, but go 
back to their jobs saying, “Now I 
am back on the Mainland; that 
‘Meeting Island’ was unreal and 
unrelated to my own job.” 

Other participants have what 
might be described as the expatri- 
ate response. They become so en- 
thusiastic they feel that the meet- 
ing is the real place to enjoy life, 
and that work back home is mere 
drudgery and unreality. This type 
of attendance results in minimum 
learning and inadequate utiliza- 
tion of the experience back in 
one’s own life. 

It is to be hoped that most of 
us will respond like the “situation- 
centered tourist,” who has discov- 
ered real compatibilities between 


Cartoon by Stanley Wyatt 


People react to meetings in various ways. 


the land he visits and his own 
country, and also some incompati- 
bilities and some areas that need 
further exploration. 

When he goes to a meeting, such 
a person does not plan to swallow 
it whole. And he does not feel that 
he is able to make an on-the-spot 
evaluation of its benefits. He knows 
that the best way to get a fair esti- 
mate of the meeting’s value to him 
is to ask himself meaningful ques- 
tions after he is back on the job 
one, ‘three, or even six months 
later. 


I; a participant keeps the follow- 
ing things in mind, he can profit 
greatly from that summer meeting. 
He will be a learner in the best 
sense, not a tourist in the worst 
sense. 


Preparing for the Meeting 


DO... 


Feel proud and responsible be- 
cause you are to be a participant 

Analyze the reasons why you 
want to go to the meeting and try 
to appraise honestly your ability 
to benefit from it in your job. 

Remember that you will be rep- 
resenting yourself, your profession, 
and your association 

Realize that other participants 
will represent a wide variety of 
customs, schools, and experiences, 
which you must;:do your best to 
understand and respect 

Think through the things you 
should know about the background 
and purpose of the gathering 

Read as much as you can about 


Dr. Lippitt is assistant director of 
NEA’s Adult Education Service Divi- 
sion and program director of its Na- 
tional Training Laboratories. 
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the location in which your meet- 
ing will be held. 


DON’T... 


Go without adequate prepara- 
tion 

Put off until the last minute any 
special assignments that have been 
requested of you by the program 
commiuttee 

Forget to make your room and 
round-trip travel reservations and 


to obtain confirmation of them. 


Arriving at the Meeting 
DO... 


Arrive a few days early if you 
can in order to recover from travel 
fatigue and to take care of personal 
concerns-- 

Get shopping, sight-seeing, and 
picture-taking out of your system 

Register and make any necessar\ 
reservations for dinner or other so- 
cial functions 

secome familiar with the physi- 


cal arrangements and 
tails of the program. 
DONT... 


Overdo your activity if the cli- 
mate is very different 


review 


Eat or tour alone if you can use 
these opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with persons from other 
parts of the country. 


Being a Good Meeting Member 
a 


Attend all the big general ses- 
sions and the smaller 
which you are assigned 

Keep a written and readily avail- 
able schedule of your own special 
assignments and appointments 

Get adequate sleep and rest 

\llow time for reflection and for 
reading of special reports. 


DONT... 


sessions to 


Be a floater and drift unproduc- 
tively from one session to another 


Regard any special assignment 
as trivial 

Consider that social functions 
are unimportant; they are a valu- 
able part of the experience. 


After the Meeting 
ete 


Hold a post-meeting huddle with 
fellow participants to discuss 
broad, general accomplishments 

Analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the affair and of 
own participation 

Make your report as soon as you 
feel you have perspective 


youl 


Realize that when you get home 
you may be asked to give talks 
about the meeting. 


DON’T... 


See the meeting as an end but 
as a continuation of your 
growth and development 

Strut and blow your own horn 
when you get home. 


own 


+t tt 
- + 


Assorted Shapes and Sizes 


) ° . 
ProrLe who decide to improve 


their professional life through par- 
ticipation in summer meetings can 
be selective. No longer are 
confined to the and 
listen” meetings of yesteryear. A 
look at the NEA calendar, for ex- 
ample, reveals a list which is both 
diverse and comprehensive. (See 
page 6.) 


thev 


“come, see, 


The conference type of meeting 
brings together a selective group 
interested in a common problem 
on which the group wishes to de- 
vote specific study and consulta- 
tion. The annual meetings of the 
National Association of Student 
Councils and of the National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors 
are among such conferences sched- 
uled for the summer. 


The workshop, which may or 
may not be somewhat larger than 
the conference, is arranged to pro- 
vide maximum participation on 
problems after they have been 
presented to the group assembled. 
For example, the NEA Depart- 
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ment of Classroom Teachers will 
conduct such a workshop in Ha- 
wail following the NEA conven- 
tion, and the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association will have 
one in San Francisco. 


Leadership-training schools and 
their counterparts, schools for ex- 
ecutives, are designed to train for 
leadership responsibility. Many of 
the state education 
hold this type of meeting some- 
time during the summer; the inter- 
ested member should contact his 
state executive secretary, or bette 


associations 


still his local-association president. 
During the summer the American 
Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education will conduct a school 
for executives, the National Train- 
ing Laboratories will sponsor the 
third annual laboratory for 
tional leaders at Bethel, Maine, 
and the Student National Educa- 
tion Association will hold a leader- 
ship training school in San Diego. 


educa- 


Conventions come in assorted 
sizes and patterns. All are usually 


packed with pro- 
grams, at which 
policy is set, and workshop sessions 
where problems are attacked. The 
NEA convention in Los Angeles 
will be attended by some 6000 del- 
egates and another 14,000 observ- 
ers. During the week delegates will 
attend open hearings of commit- 
tees and commissions, participate 
in workshops on current educa- 
tional problems, elect officers, and 
determine policy for the coming 
year. (See page 18.) 

Remember that many meetings 
are invitational; 


inspirational 
business sessions 


others, open by 
application. Consult listings in the 
NEA JourNAL and in your state 
journal, and then write to the 
NEA or your state association for 
additional information about meet- 
ings that interest you. 

Your local-association president 
is a good source of information, 
too. Furthermore, why not help 
your local president organize the 
kind of meeting your group needs 
and would enjoy at home base? 

—LOIS Vv. ROGERS, NEA convention 
co-ordinator. 
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~ TRAVEL and LEARN 


n ? <i 
_» ee 


KIM POOLE RUSINOW 


took an NE \, 


low-cost, 


ast summer I 
seven-country, 
cational tour of Europe that 

without doubt has made me a 
teacher 
life. 

On these pages are a few snap- 

shots from my album that attempt 


better 
of my 


edu- 


and I had the time 


SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES 


I not only saw some of the 777 wonders of Europe, but I got to 
know and swap ideas with other members of the tour—teachers from 


all sections of 


to show how I learned as | 
In fact, some NEA members 
complete extra reading and writ- 
ten assignments for their tour 
director-professor and receive grad- 


went. 
tou! 


uate credit for their exciting sum- 
mer of “travel and learn.” 
Do I think every teacher should 


the United States. 


(I'm the one in dark glasses.) 


travel this summer? As the man 
says in the TV commercial, “‘I 
think every person should decide 
for himself,” but personally I’m 
going to take another trip just as 
soon as my husband and I can af- 
ford the investment. It pays high 
dividends. 
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Above: We were briefed frequently by our well-qual- 
ified tour director and by school people and other ex- 
perts in various countries. Above right: We_ visited 


many schools in many parts of Europe. We were also 
guests at American embassies, where we were brought 
up to date on European economics, politics, and culture. 


High light of the tour for me was living in the home of 
an Oslo teacher for a few days. There I had an unusual 
opportunity to increase my understanding of the Norwegian 
people and their way of life. It was a wonderful family. 


Back home, I discovered I could turn my trip into a teaching 
tool. My own firsthand knowledge of Scandinavia and _ the 
materials I had collected there could help me stimulate my 
pupils and lead them to a greater appreciation of the 
far-away places and people I had visited. For my pupils, 
as well as for me, that summer will always be one to 
remember—the summer the world grew smaller for us all. 


Mrs. Rusinow, who has taught at prac- produced for the NEA Travel Division School Story, 1959-60. For further in- 
tically grade level, is now living by Agrafilms. The half-hour film is formation about the film or NEA tours, 
in Alexandria, Virginia. The story of being presented throughout the country write to the NEA Travel Division, 
her NEA tour is told in motion-picture NEA and affiliated state associa- 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
form in The Big Classroom, which was_ tions as a part of the TV series, The 6, D.C. | 
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Summer Is for Sleeping | 


PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 


(\ AVE your old erasers, boys; this 
teacher will rise again! But 
not until every little corpuscle, 

from toes to scalp, is supercharged 

with reactivated energy. 

Not tor me are those trips and 
tours and taking of courses. I have 
been to Bengal and met the Benga- 
lese, I have attended five conven- 
tions simultaneously, and I have 
taken courses in 
modynamics in 105 


advanced _ther- 
heat. 

sut this summer, by golly, I am 
going to cling to this hammock 
like a parasitic flea. I am going 
to twiggle my toes in my unmowed 
treat my taste buds to a 
float, and fan my fe- 
vered brow with back copies of all 
the magazines I ‘haven't read since 
school began. And I will not an- 
swer my doorbell if the superin- 
tendent himself comes calling. 


grass, 


strawberry 


I will not so much as dream of 
a lesson plan, a study unit, or a 
project; I refuse to do any summer 
fraternizing with the museum olf- 
ficials so they will relent and let 
us come back again in the fall; I 
will not make any advanced prepa- 
ration for the fact that Michael 
Harrison’s younger brother will be 
descending on my classroom; and 
I absolutely will not allow myself 


SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES 


to worry about that hamster that 
crawled in a hole in the floorboards 
at school and has been decompos- 
ing since May. 

This is my summer—my td sum- 
mer. I am going to shop in air- 
conditioned stores for some spike- 
heeled shoes I can never wear in 
the classroom; I am going to escort 
myself to the latest Broadway musi- 
cal; | am going to play tennis, golf, 
and float around the community 
pool on my back; and I am going 
to read Hemingway, Thurber, and 
Lolita. 

And perhaps when I return to 
the classroom in the fall, the kids 
may note a bit more zest in my 
walk, a bit more humor in my 
speech, and a bit more sparkle in 
my eye. Maybe I can give the ap- 
pearance of a 
being 


revitalized human 
instead of a_ dragged-out 
droop when I walk in that door. 
This summer my theme song will 
be: 
Oh, let me stay home, 
While the others go roam, 
Let me sleep in the shade of my 
tree; 
If you have to talk shop, 
Or discuss pupil-crop, 
Then with 
than me. + + 


converse 


one other 


THE LIGHT 
TOUCH. 





7 HEN Teacher X applies for 
' a teaching position in New 
York City, he will not be 
employed on the basis of certifica- 
tion, interview, and contract. As is 
true in many big cities, he will be 
required to take a competitive 
civil service examination and will 
be appointed from the list in order 
of merit. 

Tests are strictly objective and 
are administered by a board of ex- 
aminers, comprised of members 
who are themselves licensed by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
The tests are difficult and 
divided into separate parts. 
Failure on any one part may dis- 
qualify a candidate. 

Lengthy 


sion. 


many 


written examinations 
are followed by an oral interview, 
frequently by a classroom-teaching 
test as well, and by a health ex- 
amination. Teachers of arts and 
shop are also required to take a 
performance test. 

Colleges in New York City do 
not offer special courses or prep- 
aration for these various examina- 
tions. In the city and vicinity, there 
are over twenty colleges with de- 
partments of education. While it is 
mainly from these institutions that 
the city draws an average of 5000 
new appointees annually, these in- 
stitutions must their 
training to students preparing to 
teach = in 
where 


also direct 


out-of-town systems 


such examinations are not 


required for certification. 


New appointees to New York 
City’s 


schools have been less and 
less inclined to affiliate with teach- 
er organizations of any kind, par- 
ticularly at the state and national 
level. It was this fact that prompt- 
ed the New York City-NEA Coun- 
cil to initiate a brand-new kind of 
membership campaign based on 
service especially designed for 
candidates for teacher examina- 
tions on all levels. 

The council decided to offer free 


preparatory coaching courses to all 


Mr. Fitzgerald is president of the New 
York City-NEA Council. This report 
may serve to spark your own ideas, 
suited to your district, on new ap- 
proaches to teacher recruitment and 


professional orientation programs for 
1960-61. 
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The New York City Story 


—a grass-roots approach 


to NEA membership 


PAUL J. FITZGERALD 


prospective candidates for teaching 
licenses in the city. 

The first step in setting up the 
courses was to obtain competent 
who were NEA 
This was accom- 
plished. A number of highly quali- 
fied people on the council’s execu- 
tive committee’ offered their 
services, and many prominent pro- 
fessors in New York City who are 
NEA members lent 
their influence and co-operation. 

Principals and superintendents 
who had long offered such coach- 
ing courses for fees were immedi- 
ately willing to contribute their 
services free to aid the NEA mem- 
bership campaign. 

The first lecture in the series 
was called “Techniques of Taking 
Exams.” Other were de- 
voted to elementary-school exami- 


instructors also 


members. s00n 


strong also 


courses 


nations, junior high-school exam}- 
nations, and senior high-school ex- 
aminations. The final session in the 
series tour of the 
3ureau of Curriculum Re- 
search, at which time both NEA 
and New York City publications 
were distributed and discussed. 


was a Center 


of the 


Ther can be no doubt that the 
council selected a needed project 
and offered a_ valuable service. 
After the second meeting, the 
coaching sessions had to be moved 
to larger quarters because of the 
tremendous attendance. 

Announcements of the project 
appeared repeatedly in the public 
press; mimeographed 
nouncements were 


poster an- 


sent to school 


superintendents, directors of bu- 
reaus within the board of educa- 
tion, principals, presidents and 
heads of teacher education in all 
colleges, and to interested NEA 
Local radio stations de- 
time to 
the courses. 


members. 


voted about 


news stories 
Plans for follow-up services have 
already been drafted. These in- 
clude a teacher-visitation day, when 
seniors in teacher-education col- 
leges will visit and observe classes 
in selected schools. During such 
visits, seniors will spend some of 
their time meeting with the schools’ 
NEA building representatives. 
The council also plans to con- 
duct more coaching 
courses in the fall, where the stress 
will no longer be on examinations 
but rather on content areas, prac- 
tice writing, and holding mock in- 
terviews. Finally, the council plans 
to provide an information and con 
sultation service, which 


intensive 


would in- 
clude a placement center for new 
licensees. 


Tin students who enrolled in the 
program were impressed that per- 
sons of such high standing were 
genuinely interested in their fu 
tures in teaching and glad to vol 
unteer their time and knowledge 
to recruit good professionals. 

The council hopes the students 
will carry this professional co-op- 
eration lesson with them into their 
new careers and will help build a 
strong, nationally minded, organ- 
ized teaching profession in New 
York City. 


_ + 
—_—— 
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TO RANK 


or not 


TO RANK 


—a symposium 


qONTACTS with college admission 
lead 


admission to 


othcers 
that college is 
based chiefly on three factors: rank 
in class, 


one to conclude 


personal recommenda- 


tions, and 
Usually, I 


is rated as criterion 


various 
rank in 
number one, 
and many applications are not con- 
sidered this 


scores on tests. 


believe, class 


unless information is 
supplied. 
Even if a administrator 
were opposed to class ranking, he 
would not want to handicap his 
pupils’ chances of admission to col- 
lege by refusing to rank them. 


But there are positive advantages 


school 


to class ranking beyond the prac- 


tical matter of facilitating college 
admission. 
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In a school where pupils are 
grouped homogeneously in_ their 
various subject sections, the fact 
that all pupils are given class stand- 
ings inclines the teachers to mark 
especially carefully and fairly. 

When there is no ranking of the 
members of an entire high-school 
class, teachers may feel free to mark 
according to the relative abilities 
of the various young people within 
each subject section. As a result, 
\’s, B’s, and C’s may acquire many 
different meanings, and mediocre 
students may go home with report 
cards indicating academic achieve- 


ment superior to that of 


really 
good students. 
Class ranking definitely 


lishes relative 


estab- 


academic standing 


for the benefit of both pupil and 
parent. A student cannot say, re- 
garding a poor report card, that 
all the teachers are in the habit 
of marking severely. 

Dr. Conant opposes a system of 
class ranking which is based (in 
accordance with common custom) 
on achievement in all courses taken 
by the student. He does not voice 
opposition to class ranking as 
such, nor does he suggest what he 
considers to be an equitable pro- 
cedure for the computation of 
standing in class. [See page 27.] 

Dr. Conant bases his opinion on 
the fact that pupils interested in 
high class standing often take easy 
courses to attain it. The’ is con- 
siderable doubt that this is a com- 
mon procedure in high 
schools. Where prevalent, it is a 
reflection on 


good 


the schools’ adminis- 
trative requirements and guidance 
practices. 

Class rank should not be regard- 
ed as an exact measure of 
standing. It should be 
fairly used 


relative 
arrived at 
and with 
With 
believe it is very 


common 


sense. these reservations, I 
useful and serves 
good purposes even though it is 
not an indispensable statistic. 
—STEWART B. ATKINSON, principal, 


Darien (Connecticut) High School. 


Dx. Conant objects to rank in 
class as it is customarily computed 
thinks it 
talented 


because he encourages 
students to 
easy courses so that 
rank in will be higher, and 


because he believes that when rank 


academically 
select their 


class 


in class is reported, admission of- 


ficers do 


not examine a 


student’s 
entire record. 

His second criticism seems to me 
invalid. If an admission of- 
ficer can be misled by a rank that 
is gained by A’s in easy courses, 
will not the A’s in these 
be just as misleading if rank is 
omitted? No experienced admis- 
sion officer, to my knowledge, uses 
rank in class as a single measure 
of readiness for college. Rank in 
class is studied as part of the total 


to be 


courses 


evidence presented by a candidate, 

but never as a controlling part. 
His first criticism would be with 
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out foundation if schools would 
adopt a formula for determining 
rank that gives extra credit for 
honors courses or advanced-place- 
ment courses, and extra weight for 
academic courses. 

Here are the advantages of rank 
in class when calculated according 
to a formula of this sort and when 
class-rank information is sent to 
colleges accompanied by a state- 
ment of the number of seniors in 
the college-preparatory program: 

1. Students are encouraged to 
take the most demanding courses 
and are rewarded accordingly. 

2. The worth of grading systems 
is revealed. For example, if two 
boys from 


two suburban high 
schools 


which send seventy per 
cent of their graduates to college 
have averages of 81 and aptitude 
scores (CEEB) of 600, but 
ranks fifth in a class of 167 and 
the other fifty-fifth in the same size 
class, we can see at once the mean- 
ing of an 81 average in each school. 
Without rank, the grades of 81 
would seem to be equal. 

3. The progress of two individu- 
als in the same school may be re- 
vealed by comparing annual rank 
in class. 


one 


For instance, two students have 
B averages for four years in a 
school where teachers give numeri- 
cal marks but transcripts carry let- 
ter grades. One B student over the 
four years has successive ranks in 
a class of one hundred of 33, 25, 
19, and 12. The other boy has 
successive ranks over the four vears 
of 12, 19, 25, and 33. Without the 
rank in class, both students are B 
students; both would seem to be 
equal academically. Class ranks 
show which student has been con- 
sistently improving and which has 
not. 

Schools which refuse to rank 
their students handicap them some- 
what, in the opinion of most ad- 
mission officers. 

The real danger of the rank in 
class is that students in the bottom 
half may come to feel that they are 
second-class citizens. Thoughtful 
teachers and counselors will re- 
mind their students often that rank 


in class measures only academic 
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Recommendation 14: 


Students Should Not Be Given a 
Rank in Class According to Their 
Grades in All Subjects. 


In many schools, it is customary to 
designate a rank in class on gradua- 
tion as determined by the marks re- 
ceived; the position of valedictorian 
is usually held by the student whose 
rank is number one. The ranking is 
calculated by averaging the grades in 
all subjects taken during the four 
years. I have found that in many 
schools the desire to rank high had 
led bright students to elect easy courses 


in order to obtain high grades. This. 


fact emerges clearly from an examina- 
tion of many programs sent to us by 


qualifications. The qualifications 
in other areas and the total worth 
of an individual are not measured 
by rank in class. 

—EUGENE S. 
mission, 


College. 


WILSON, dean of ad- 
Amherst (Massachusetts) 


Biacn spring when we use the 
NASSP formula and spend many 
hours in preparing an exact class 
rank for each graduating senior, I 
suddenly have a recurring feeling 
that we may be contributing to a 
foolish and perhaps harmful prac- 
tice. I concur wholeheartedly with 
Dr. Conant’s fourteenth recom- 
mendation, which suggests the 
elimination of the use of class rank 
based on grades in all subjects. 

In my opinion, the two primary 
reasons for ranking students are 
based on rather questionable as- 
sumptions. In the first place, it is 
assumed that the student receiving 
the highest rank is the honor grad- 
uate and, in the second place, that 
the class rank of a student will give 
the college a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the student’s educational 
achievement. Both of these as- 
sumptions are misleading. 

The ranking of students puts too 
much stress on and 


grades not 


DIFFER 


schools as part of their academic in- 
ventories. Tie use by some colleges 
and universities of rank in class as the 
basis of their admission policies has 
increased this tendency of bright 
boys and girls to avoid stiff programs. 
Following the practice in at least one 
school visited, I strongly recommend 
that the graduating class not be ranked 
on the basis of grades obtained in all 
subjects and that a valedictorian not 
be named on this basis. Admission of- 
ficers in colleges and universities should 
be urged to examine the transcript of 
a student's entire record rather than 
to rely on the misleading rank in 
class. 


—JAMES B. CONANT, The American 
High School Today (McGraw-Hill). 


enough on subjects pursued. Af- 
ter conferring with a number of 
high-school principals about this 
problem, I find definite evidence 
that students may elect easier sub- 
jects than they otherwise would 
choose, in order to maintain good 
grades and thus achieve a better 
class rank. Certainly the type and 
quality of courses studied tends to 
give a much better picture of the 
student’s achievement 
than does an arbitrary class rank 
based merely on grades. 

The class rank of a student does 
not give a clear picture of that 
student’s educational 
the last few years, 
been administering 
tional achievement tests, I 
noticed that those students who 
have been ranked at the top of 
the class seldom make the 
scores on these tests. 

This leads 
we should 


scholastic 


progress. In 
since we have 
several na- 


have 


top 


believe that 
very broad base 
of measurement when we attempt 
to gauge a 


me to 
use a 


student’s achievement 
or his potential. Even then, our 
estimate will probably not be with- 
in ten per cent of what it should 
be. Therefore, in fairness to the 
student and to the receiving col- 
lege, let us all work together and 
adopt a more reliable plan for 
evaluating student achievement. 

—O. T. FREEMAN, principal, Wich- 
ita Falls (Texas) High 
School. 


Senior 





Temperature 70°, sky sunny: Massachu- 
setts students enjoy winter weather 
quite different from that at home. 


YHE exchange has given our 

children a new awareness of 
- their surroundings and their 
of liie.”’ 


way 

“Some of the students ‘opened 
up’ and maiured in a way that was 
thrilling to watch.” 

“I learned more about history 
in a week than I had learned in 
years of classes.” 

Comments like these, from par- 
ents, teachers, and students, clearly 
show that 
exchange 


a high-school student 
can be an_ experience 
packed with learning and grow- 
ing. Certainly, the recent exchange 
between King Philip Regional 
High School in Wrentham, Massa- 
chusetts, and Manatee High School 


Mrs. Church, director of reading at 
King Philip Regional High School, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts, directed the 
exchange for that school. Mrs. Parrish, 
English teacher at Manatee High 
School, Bradenton, Florida, directed 
that school’s part in the exchange. 
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Joe Lang Photo 


For some Florida students, this snow in Massachusetts was the first they had ever seen. 


in Bradenton, 
an experience. 
Sixty 


Florida, was such 


y students were involved in 
this North-South exchange—fifteen 
boys and fifteen girls from each 
school. First, the thirty Florida stu- 
dents visited Massachusetts; then, 
about a month later, the Yankees 
went south to Bradenton. 

At both ends of the mutual ex- 
change, friendships grew hand in 
hand with understanding; class- 
work became more meaningful as 
the customs, history, and industry 
of two areas were contrasted. And, 
no question about it, everyone in- 
volved had fun while they learned. 


How does such an exchange be- 


gin? Who does the _ planning? 
Where does the money come from? 
Isn’t it a lot of work? 

Exchanges are work. Even being 
the parent of an exchange student 
takes extra energy and time, but— 
as one parent put it—this is far 
outweighed by the extra learning 
acquired by the youngsters. 

The start of an exchange pro- 
gram is usually sparked by one 
principal or teacher who believes 
in the values to be gained from 
expanding the horizons of stu- 
dents in this fashion and who is 
willing to write to schools in other 


parts of the country to find a suit- 
able exchange school. At King 
Philip High, the exchange pro- 
gram was introduced by Principal 
Warren H. Pressley, Jr., at a school 
assembly. He invited juniors and 
seniors to apply for the exchange. 
The idea caught fire, and enthu- 
siasm spread. 

Two King Philip faculty mem- 
bers were named director and as- 
sistant director of the Massachu- 
setts end of the program. About 
150 students made formal applica- 
tion, which included a short paper 
telling of any previous travel ex- 
periences and of the values to be 
derived from travel. 

Applications were rated on the 
basis of the student’s scholarship 
and citizenship, the potential bene- 
fit of the exchange trip to the stu- 
dent, and the social-relations value. 
The thirty students selected were 
called together to begin their plan- 
ning, which was to involve match- 
ing each student with a Florida 
counterpart of the same sex, age, 
and school interests; beginning cor- 
respondence between partners; and 
raising necessary funds. 

Four thousand dollars was the 
King Philip fund goal. The ex- 
change candidates helped to meet 
the goal by a series of after-school 
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projects: concession-stand manage- 


ment at football 
sponsorships 
part-time jobs, and 
from Exchange 


games, 


Booste1 


time and effort to the project. 


Faculty members helped, too, by 
holding a faculty-alumni_ basket- 


ball game and by 
dance. 


sponsoring 


and raised nearly S800. 


Meanwhile, at Manatee High in 
Florida, similar preparations were 
under way, and a $3500 goal had 


been set for the 


A high-school lesson in living and 


learning as told to MARSHALL 


O. DONLEY, JR., of the Journal 


staff by ALICE E. CHURCH and 


JEANNE PARRISH 


dance 
Christmas-tree sales, 
collections 
Button 
sales. Other students—particularly 
the ninth-graders — contributed 


Parents of the students, 
working together, held a supper 


Massachusetts 


trip. It was not the first exchange 
for Manatee; seven other exchange 
trips since 1952 preceded the visit 
to the King Philip area. 

\t Manatee, exchange members 
are selected a year in advance. 
They devote part of their summei 
vacations to raising money for the 
trip. During the first semester of 
the fall, they are enrolled in a 
social-studies course which includes 
materials on their community, thei 
state, and the state they will visit. 


Ox January 16, a Saturday, the 
thirtv Florida students and then 
exchange directors arrived in Bos- 
ton, bearing bushels of oranges. 
(The New Englanders took apples 
with them when they went south.) 
\ week of well-planned activities 
began. 

The sixty paired students visited 
local industries, went to sports 
events, toured historical sites and 
museums, observed local schools 
and colleges, danced, met Massa- 
chusetts Governor Furcolo, and 
appeared on a Boston TV show. 
In addition, nearly every dav olf 
the exchange, visiting students at- 


Tape -recorded language 
lessons, part of Manatee’s 
program, are new to the 
Massachusetts students. 


Classroom study continued 


dents watch a_ physics 


Joe La Phot 


demonstration at King 


tended various classes with their 
partners. Each local student was 
host to his partner at home during 
the little free time. 

When the weck was over and 
the Manatee students had gone, the 
King Philip students could hardly 
wait to visit Florida and to see their 
friends again. 

On February 26, thev left for the 
South by plane. The sixty students 
were soon reunited, and the second 
half of the program had begun. 

In addition to attending classes, 
the King Philip students, with 
their Manatee counterparts, visited 
Cypress Gardens, saw Bok Tower 
Passion Play at Lake 


Wales, and enjoyed a Florida-stvle 


and the 


beach party and a dance. 

On their way back north by 
train, the Massachusetts students 
stopped in Washington, D.C., to 
visit with their congressman and 
to tour the capital, including a 
look at the NEA building. Then 
they were home again, and the 
exchange was over—except for the 


papers they would write about 
their experiences, the letters they 
would write to their new friends, 
and the memories they would 
retain. 

\t Manatee High, 
already under way lor next year’s 
exchange program. And at King 
Philip High, the idea of student 


exchanges is fully planted. Many 


plans are 


of this vear’s ninth-graders, who 
had helped prepare the exchange, 
are talking about and planning the 
trip they hope to make when they 


are juniors or seniors. + 


throughout the exchange. Here stu- 
Philip High. 





The Teacher, TV, and 


Teaching Machines 


y o one would deny that we live 
\ in a technological age. And 
4 ‘certainly there is _ general 
agreement that technological devel- 
opment has been greatly acceler- 
ated by the tremendous increase in 
knowledge during the past decade. 
We have seen the impact of tech- 
nology on every phase of our busi- 
and industrial life, with re- 
sulting benefits to our total 
economy. 

But what of the relationship of 
technological advances to the task 
of education? Some people have 
charged that while industry has 
responded dramatically to modern 
technological forces, education and 
instructional technology have re- 
mained at a pre-industrial stage. 

There is too much truth in this 
statement to pass it by lightly. Ex- 
amine the situation honestly. In 
many of our schools we still accept 
motion pictures in the classroom 
with reluctance; we use radio 
grudgingly, if at all; we regard edu- 
cational television with great sus- 
picion; and we fear the “threat of 
teaching machines.” 

\re we fully utilizing the learn- 
ing resources we have at our com- 
mand? Have we permitted the 
technological advances of this mid- 
twentieth century to pass us by? 
Why our seeming unwillingness to 
explore fully the possible contri- 
bution of these new tools for learn- 


ing? 
ing: 


ness 


Pensazs the reluctance of some 
educators to explore objectively 
the potential of such new media 
as television and teaching ma- 
chines lies in a confusion of ends 
and means. The end of the instruc- 
tional program is not. the use of 
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CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


television or teaching machines or 
any of the other teaching tools. 
The end we all seek is a meaning- 
ful educational experience 
children. 


for 


But such an experience is com- 
plex; it consists of many stimuli 
perceived and reacted to in as 
many different ways as there are 
children in school. When we con- 
sider the place of instructional 
media in the classroom, the real 
question is: Can we use these 
media to improve the quality of 
educational experiences? 

This is the question we as teach- 
ers ask ourselves when we write a 
word on the chalkboard, when we 
use a flannel board, or when we 
encourage students to turn to a 
book or a map or a globe. We want 
to know: Does this desire enrich 
the educational experience? 

These newer instructional me- 
dia, like chalkboards or maps, are 
not in themselves good or bad. 
Each has its uses, its strengths and 
weaknesses, its advantages and its 
limitations. The teacher and stu- 
dents must decide for themselves 
what materials can contribute to 
learning and at what time they 
can best help. 


Tevevision and teaching ma- 
chines, the two latest additions to 
the battery of instructional media, 
differ from one another in purpose. 
Television is best used for group 
or mass education. It has the po- 


Dr. Babcock is executive director, De- 
partment of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion, Seattle Public Schools. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA. 


For further information about this sub- 


tential of bringing to groups of 
pupils whatever we wish to trans- 
mut. 

There is no doubt that television 
is an effective communicative me- 
dium. The impact of commercial 
TV upon our culture demonstrates 
this. That its audio-visual presen- 
tation influences behavior—for bet- 
ter or worse—is no longer moot, 
at least in the minds of advertisers. 

Teaching machines, on the other 
hand, are oriented toward _ indi- 
vidual instruction. In its simplest 
form, a teaching machine is a self- 
instructional device such as a flash- 
card. In its more elaborate forms, 
it is a programed system of teach- 
ing. The machine not only ap- 
praises the learner’s performance 
and detects errors, it may be pro- 
gramed to re-teach information not 
mastered. 

One great hindrance to use of 
classroom television and teaching 
machines has been early attempts 
by many persons to equate the 
classroom teacher and these media. 
Many people still argue the ques- 
tion: Can television or a teaching 
machine replace the 
teacher? 

This is a confusion of issues. 
The real questions are: What con- 
tribution can these media make to 
learning? How can these media 
free the teacher from some kinds of 
teaching duties, leaving him free 
to devote himself to the creative 
aspects of teaching, which depend 


classroom 


ject, see Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning: A Source Book, 
edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert 
Glaser. Published by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction and 
the NEA. $4.50 a copy; quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA. [The photo 
is from the book.] 
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to such a great extent on the direct 
face-to-face relationships of the 
teacher and pupil. 


To many persons, an important 
issue in considering the place of 
such new 


media as television and 


teaching machines in the class- 
room is control. 

Traditionally, we have held that 
control of our free public educa- 
tional system rests at the local 
that the 
should be indigenous. 


In recent 


level, and curriculum 
months, creation of a 
network of 
al television stations has been dis- 
network 

enable the 
Milwaukee to 


Seattle’s calculus course and 


nationwide education- 


would, for 
ETV © sta- 
rebroadcast 
make 


it possible for Cincinnati to utilize 


cussed. Such a 
example, 
tion in 


Boston’s course in the humanities. 

In such instances, what happens 
to local control of 
Is what 
than 


course content? 
happens any different 
textbook 


distribution 


when a written for 


national and use is 
adopted by a local school district? 

A recent national seminar on in- 
structional materials noted the 
trend toward the development of 
“systems” of learning. These sys- 
lems are, in a sense, packaged pro- 
grams of instruction. They might 
consist of a “teacher” on videotape, 
a pres¢ ribed content outlined in a 
viewer's guide, teaching machines 
programed to drill and test indi- 
vidual students, and a set of texts, 
workbooks, 


materials. 


filmstrips, and other 

Again the question of control 
arises. Who determines the goals, 
the content, the methods? In this 
modern, technological age is the 
old concept of local control of the 
school program obsolete? There is, 
today, much shaking of heads, both 
affirmatively and negatively, on this 
question. 


_— who are lukewarm toward 
use of the newer instructional ma- 


terials that at best these 
materials are only purveyors of in- 
formation. They can be used to 
transmit the cultural heritage as a 
body of information, a fund of 
facts. If, they say, the purpose of 
education is to teach only what 


argue 


is already known, television and 
teaching machines can do the job. 

However, none of us would ac- 
cept this as being a complete defi- 
nition of the purposes of educa- 
tion. We are almost unanimous in 
our conviction that we must go 
beyond the known facts and teach 
the skills and 


thinking 


attitudes of critical 


and problem-solving. 
Young people must be prepared to 
solve problems as yet unrecognized, 
as yet nonexistent. 

What evidence do we have at this 
time that television, for example, 
can be used in developing creative 
and critical skills? 


Probably to this 


attitudes and 
the fairest answer 
question is to admit that in its in- 
itial years classroom television fell 
far short of achieving this goal. It 
tended, unfortunately, to ape com 
mercial television; it presented 
known facts dressed up with mood 
music and dramatic sequences— 
with a long list of “credits.” 

In these early ETV presentations, 
each tended to be 


plete in itself; it was not one step 


program com- 
in a continuous learning experi- 
ence. If these early programs dealt 
with a problem at all, they defined 
and analvzed the 
sented 
cluded 


problem, 
data, and 
ready-made 


pre- 
pertinent con- 
with a solu- 
tion. This, of course, is not teach- 
ing. 

Today, however, there are signs 
of progress. More open-ended _ pro- 
grams are now being scheduled— 
programs which help pupils recog- 
nize and analyze problems, suggest 


In this simple teaching 
with space for the 
answe? up 


machine, a 
student’s answer. 
under the glass 


question 
The 
window; 


techniques of problem-solving, and 
challenge pupils to find solutions. 
Efforts are being made to present 
good lessons rather than good 
shows. 

The future of tele- 


vision will be largely determined 


classroom 


by the extent to which programing 
can be directed along these lines- 
lines with out 


consistent goals in 


education. 


ry. . . 

Eisen is no doubt that, in the 
future, the role of the teacher will 
result of 


new technology. The changes we 


continue to change as a 


have already seen will undoubtedly 
be accelerated. 
contri- 


But as we consider the 


butions of technology to the 
achievement of the purposes of 
that 


educator to 


education, we must remembei 
it is the task of the 
guide and direct the use of the 
products of technology along lines 
consistent with basic educational 
values. 

Our constant goal is to improve 
educational opportunities for chil- 
dren; we must take advantage of 
and _tech- 
contributes to the 
achievement of that goal. If we re- 


sist and 


every new instrument 


nique which 


reject new instructional 


media without, objective analysis 
of their potential, we may find our- 
selves pushed into an untenable po- 
sition by noneducational forces. 
We have the opportunity to ex- 
ercise constructive and far-sighted 
leadership. What we do with this 


—_ 
—_—_— — 


opportunity is up to us. 


window 
student's 
below. 


lowe? 
move the 
answer appears 


appears in the 
lever is used to 
the correct 


Duette Phot« 
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By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


TO THE TEACHER 
This centerspread was written for fifth- and sixth-grade pupils by Howard R. Driggs, presi- 


dent of the American Pioneer Trails Association, Inc., New York. 


lt was pretested by students at 


District Heights (Maryland) Elementary School. Reprints are available, 35 for $1 (no orders for 


less than $1) from NEA, 1201 


TO THE STUDENT 


Wanted—young, skinny, wiry 
fellows not over 18. Must be ex- 
pert riders, willing to risk death 
daily. Orphans preferred. Wages 
$25 a week. 


G ran the advertisement in a 
\ San Franci:co newspaper in 
1860, seeking riders for the Pony 
Express. , 
One hundred 
boys 


years ago, two 
one at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and the other at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia—leaped on their horses and 
sped west and east with their pre- 


16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


cious mail, passing it on to other 
riders when they had finished their 
run. 

The riders dashed over nearly two 
thousand miles of Indian trails that 
led over plains and mountains and 
deserts—the start of an express serv- 
ice which would bring the people in 
the western part of our country into 
closer communication with those in 
the East. 


ry 

ess Pony Express was begun by 
the great freighting firm of Russell, 
Majors, and Waddell, which built 
190 stations, bought 400 horses, and 
hired eighty pony riders and some 
station-keepers. 


The slogan was ‘‘The mail’s got 
to go through,” and it did. Except 
for brief stops at relay stations, 
where the horses were changed, or 
home where the _ riders 
changed, the mail moved swiftly on- 
ward, secure in rainproof leather 
pouches strapped to the saddle of a 
thundering horse. 

Not a second could be lost. Each 
horse usually ran eight to ten miles 
at top speed. The station-keepers, 
who fed the horses and cared for the 
boys, had a fresh horse saddled the 
moment a breathless rider dashed 
into the station on his panting, 
frothy-mouthed steed. The _ rider 
jumped from his horse, grabbed the 
mailbags, leaped on the _ second 
horse, and was off in two minutes. 

Generally each boy rode a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. The aver- 
age time from Missouri to California 
was about ten days. 


stations, 


Lincoln’s inau- 
gural speech in 1861 was carried by 
Pony Express in seven days and 
seventeen hours, but the fierce pace 
cost the lives of several fine horses. 
\ 1cK Wils, the youngest Pony Ex- 
press rider, is quoted in the book The 
Pony Express Goes Through: 

They 


just fifteen 


took me as a I was 


rider when 
and though I was pretty young, 
I could stick on the worst horses they had; 
and they had some that were pretty tough. 
If the hostlers could lead one of the mustangs 
out of the stable without getting his head 
kicked off, they thought the horse was broke. 
I had learned how to handle such bronchos; 
and besides, I knew Indians off by heart; 
so I got the job. After I had taken the Pony 
Rider’s pledge that I wouldn't drink or 
swear, or fight with the other boys; and that 
I would be faithful in my duties which meant 
that I'd take the mail through, they gave 
me a little Bible, and set me to work. The 
pay wasn’t much for the hard job and the 
dangers. Just think of jumpin’ on a_ horse 
and poundin’ away full tilt for ten miles; 
leapin’ on another and poundin’ away again 
for the same distance, and then takin’ more 
of the same joltin’ with another horse and 


another and another. I’ve heard that the 
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Persians who used to run such relay races 
would bind up their heads to keep the blood 
from burstin’ through, but I don’t believe 
any of our boys ever did that. Some of them 
had to lay off a good while between runs, 


however, until they got hardened to the job. 


Another rider, ‘“‘Pony Bob’’ Has- 
lam, made probably the longest of 
all rides. When the Pahute Indians 
made war, he was crossing the des- 
ert and found the stations closed. 
But he rode for 125 miles until he 
found a station that was still oper- 
ating. There he passed the mail on 
to another rider and, after a_ brief 
rest, took the mail, 
leaped on a fresh horse, and doubled 
back. 
miles. 


westbound 


His ride covered about 300 

Though the riders had to outrun 
hostile Indians, often through blind- 
ing snows and howling storms, only 
one rider was lost to the Indians. 
Each boy carried a revolver and a 
knife to defend 
attack. 

The Express ran for a little less 
than eighteen months. It stopped in 
October 1861 when the 


himself against 


east and 


west telegraph lines met, making it 
possible to send messages by wire. 


Ovrriciat celebrations in honor 
of the Pony Express will take place 
this summer. The National Pony Ex- 
press Centennial Association plans to 
re-enact the Pony Express runs, start- 
ing out-—just as the Pony Express 
did hundred years ago—from 
both St. Joseph and Sacramento, and 
ending with a national celebration 
in Salt Lake City on July 25. The 
U. S. Post Office will issue a new 
Pony Express commemorative stamp 
on July 1g at Sacramento and a 
commemorative stamped envelope 
at St. Joseph. 


one 


Things to Do 


@ On a large map of the United 
States, sketch the route of the Pony 
Express. What mountains, 
and rivers did the 
cross? 


deserts, 
riders have to 

e@ Find out where pony riders to- 
day carry mail to towns and ranches 


that can only be reached on horse- 
back. 


@ Watch the and 
magazines for pictures and articles 
about the Express. Make a 
scrapbook which tells its story. 

e@ Find out what kinds of horses 
make the best runners. 

@ Get 
brary 


newspapers 


Pony 


some books 


from the li- 
telling about the Pony Ex- 
Here are the names of a few: 

The Pony Express by Arthur Chap- 
man. Putnam. 

The White Indian Boy by E. N., 
Wilson and H. R. Driggs. World. 

The Pony Express Goes Through by 
Howard R. Driggs. Lippincott. 4# 


press 


The route of the Pony Express runs through eight states. In 1860, however, only Cali- 
fornia and Missouri were states; the rest of the land was divided into territories. 
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Therapeutic reading brings greater understanding and pleasure 


selected books for therapeutic 
Carefully 
with the 
capped child not only to provide 


RB IOTHERAPY is the reading of 


purposes chosen 


books are used 


handi- 
practice in reading but to improve 
his attitude toward his handicap 
and to help him to accept objec- 
tively the attitudes of others 
tudes which may 


atti- 
range from over- 
protective to neglectful or even 
derisive. 

Undersized or oversized children 
and those with speech defects o1 
unattractive facial features may 
receive as much profit from guided 


reading as do those with disabili- 


Miss Cohoe is supervisor of classes for 
blind and partially seeing students in 
the Detroit Public Schools and has 
taught elementary and secondary classes 
in this field. Photos courtesy of the 
Detroit Public Schools. ? 


BIBLIOTHERAPY 


EDITH COHOE 


ties such as deafness, blindness, or 
a crippling condition. 

In such reading, the child may 
see his counterpart in a story 
identify himself 


and 
individuals 
or groups who have similar handi- 
caps and anxieties. The reader fol- 
lows the 


with 


characters, observes ways 


in which they arrive at 


successful 
solutions to problems, and notes 
how they resolve their inner con- 
flicts to make happy adjustments. 

A Detroit teacher of blind chil- 
dren in grade levels two through 
four read to her class the book, 
Windows for Rosemary. The chil- 
dren were pleased that the blind 
child in the story, through the gift 


to the handicapped. 


of a typewriter, was enabled to 


write so that all could read. 


Bus IOTHERAPY may be either 
preventive or corrective. A child 
needs to develop a healthy attitude 
toward his disability. Personality 
problems in the handicapped child 
mav result to a great extent from 
his reaction to the attitude of oth- 
ers toward his handicap. The in- 
sights gained through guided read- 
ing may help the child overcome 
conflicts that are only indirectly 
the result of his disability. 

Counseling may or may not ac- 
company the reading of the books. 
Teachers: and parents must care- 
fully decide when a child is ready 
to discuss a book that has 
read for therapeutic purposes. 

It is not the function of biblio- 


been 
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therapy to change a 
havior by 


stories. 


child’s  be- 
prescribing moralizing 
Instead, the child is en- 
couraged through the sheer act of 
reading to identify himself with 
others facing similar problems and 
to adopt the methods they used in 
reaching satisfying solutions. 


Sinct the classroom teacher will 
sometimes have one or more handi- 
capped pupils, it is well for him to 
include books on his bookshelves 
which can be read for therapeutic 
purposes. Librarians can recom- 
mend books for this purpose, and 
sometimes parents and students 
know of particularly helpful books. 
Che alert teacher will keep abreast 
of reviews of children’s books and 
will clip appropriate stories from 
children’s magazines. 

A partial list of books that have 
been found useful in bibliotherapy 
is presented here. All are available 
in regular-type editions. Some, in- 
dicated by asterisks, are also avail- 
able in Those 
marked with one asterisk are avail- 


special editions: 


able in Press Braille; those marked 
with two asterisks, 
Talking Book editions; 
marked with three, 
Hand-Copied Braille. 


available in 
those 
available in 


Fiction 
Jack and Jill by 


This story 


Louisa M. Alcott. 
New Eng- 
land during winter's first heavy snow- 
fall. It tells how Jack and 


hurt during a_ coasting 


takes place in 


Jill were 
party and 
what happened while they were get- 
ting well. The story is gay and full of 
hope. First published in 1948. 346p. 
Gr. 5 is World. * 

Binky by Will Beale. Binky, an or- 
phan boy who lives with his uncle on 
the coast of Maine, is lame. He be- 
comes a dreamer. A government man 
befriends him and encourages him to 
read, think, and time, 
Binky’s accomplishments help him to 
gain recognition and friendship. 1954. 
125p. Gr 

Secret Garden by 
Mary 


in little 


observe. In 


5-6. Lothrop. 

Frances H. Bur- 
Lennox is a lonely, shut- 
virl until she goes to live in 


nett 


a great house on the Yorkshire moors. 
There she spends much time out-of- 
doors and gains health, happiness, and 


friends. This popular story was first 
published in 1912. 1949. 284p. Gr. 
5-6. Lippincott. * *** 

Golden Mare by William Corbin. 
Magic, the golden mare, and Robin 
DaVeen, rheumatic fever, 
have many adventures together. Rob- 
in’s beloved horse enables him to meet 
danger with Later, Robin’s 
brothers help him face the death of 
the horse. 1955. 122p. Gr. 4-6. Mc- 


who has 
courage. 


Graw. 

Door in the Wall by Marguerite L. 
DeAngeli. The setting is in thirteenth- 
century England. The story tells how 
Robin, crippled son of a great lord, 
wins his knighthood by a courageous 
act. 1949, 11 1p. Gr. 3-6. 


** #27 


Doubleday. 


Hepatica Hawks by Rachel Lyman 
Field. At the opening of the book, 
Hepatica Hawks is one of the famous 
freaks in a 1890's. At 


over Six 


circus of the 
fifteen vears of age she is 
feet tall and is denied the normal 
good times of others her age. This ab- 
sorbing story tells how Hepatica has 
ultimate triumph and satisfaction as a 
singer. 1932. 239p. Gr. 7-9. Macmillan. 

The Avion My Uncle Flew by Cyrus 
Fisher. Johnny Littlehorn, a fourteen- 


vear-old crippled boy, emerges from 


Left: Braille writing as well as reading are taught blind pupils in Detroit. Right: A hard- 
of-hearing child improves her speech by listening to a recording of the book she is reading. 


a 
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his invalid 
him 


state as his parents lead 
to new experiences. These in- 
clude a trip to France where his uncle 
is building a new type of airplane. 
1946. 244p. Gr. 7-9. Appleton. 

Dot for Short by Frieda Friedman. 
Chis is the story of a happy, whole- 
some New York family who live under 
the elevated railroad. Dot, a 
old, undersized girl, is the heroine. 
1947. 207p. Gr. 3-5. Morrow. *** 

King of the Wind by Marguerite 
Henry. Agba, a mute stable boy, lives 
in Morocco. He becomes very devoted 
to Godolphin 
Man .o’ 
adventures as he accompanies the horse 
to France and England. 1948. 172p. 
Gr. 5-8. Rand McNally. ** *** 

Corn Farm Boy by Lenski. 
Dick Hoffman, a farm bov who lives 
in Iowa, has rheumatic fever. He loves 
to take care of the farm animals but 
has very little strength. His under- 
standing parents help him solve his 
personal problems and _ face reality. 
1954. 180p. Gr. 4-7. Lippincott. 

Half-Pint Elizabeth 
R. Montgomery. At the beginning of 
the story, Barton 


ten-year- 


Arabian, ancestor of 


War, and has many exciting 


Lois 


F isher man by 


Skinner is a small- 
sized boy who is a show-off. He is 
called ‘“‘Half-Pint,” a title which ir- 
ritates him. Barton learns that he can 
gain the respect of others by 
of accomplishments and fair 
1956. 202p. Gr. 7-9. Dodd. 
Windows for Rosemary by Margue- 
rite Vance. This that a 
blind child has an appreciation of all 
the ordinary 
of a 


means 
play. 


story shows 
activities that are a part 
youngster’s day. 1956. 61p. Gr. 
1-6. Dutton. * , 


Biography 

Champions by Setback by David K. 
Bovnick. The stories of eight athletes, 
from all regions of America and va- 
rious strata of society, who climbed to 
greatness despite handicaps. “Cham- 
pion in Darkness’ tells of Charles A. 
Boswell, whose injury in World War 
II resulted in blindness. In spite of 
this, he went on to become the 
blind golf champion of the 
1954. 205p. Gr. 7-9. Crowell 

Hearts Courageous: Twelve Who 
{ichieved by William Herman. This 
book tells the inspirational life stories 
of twelve men and women—including 
Helen Keller, Demosthenes, John Mil- 
ton, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Glen Cun- 
ningham—who overcame physical hand- 
icaps to achieve greatness. 1949. 254p. 
Gr. 7-9 


first 
world. 


Ludwig van 
Beethoven, 


Dutton. # £ 


~~ + 
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Handling Confidential Information 


ETHICS OPINION 39 
This is 


opinions on 


another in the series of 
fundamental 
to the teaching 
profession, issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Ethics. The 


opinions are illustrative of type-fact 


issues of 
widespread interest 


Professional 


situations based on actual or hypo- 


thetical 


cases and are not 


directed 
toward any person or system. 


CLASSROOM teacher requests an 
opinion on the 
facts: 


following 


\ bov attending High School A in 

a large school district who was a dis- 
ciplinary problem in the school was 
convicted in Juvenile Court for petty 
larceny and carrying a_ concealed 
weapon without a permit. In view of 
the fact that this was his first offense, 
the court placed him on_ probation 
and made arrangements with the su- 
perintendent of schools to transfer. the 
boy from High School A to High 
School B. The superintendent notified 
the principal of High School B of the 
reason for the transfer, but to protect 
the boy, made no notation on the 
bov’s cumulative record. 
High School B 
maintained the information about the 
boy in complete confidence, without 
disclosing it to the school counselor or 
any of the classroom teachers on the 
staff of High School B. 

The boy continued to be a discipli- 
nary problem and was referred to the 
school counselor. Shortly after his first 
consultation, 


The principal of 


during a school recess 
the boy attacked one of the pupils 
with a switchblade knife following a 
heated argument. 

Was the principal of High School 
B required under the NEA Code of 
Ethics to disclose to the school coun- 
selor or to the classroom 
the school staff the 


boy's transfer? 


teachers on 
reason for the 


The pertinent provisions of the 
Code in this case are Sections 2 
and 5 of Principle I and Section 
12 of Principle IV, which provide 
that a teacher will: 

2. Recognize the differences 
among students and seek to meet 
their individual needs. 


5. Respect the right of every 
student to have confidential in- 
formation about himself withheld 
except when its release is to au- 
thorized agencies or is required 
by law. 

12. Accept one’s obligation to 
the employing board for main- 
taining a_ professional level of 
service. 

In Opinion 13, the Ethics Com- 
mittee recognized that on occasion 
a teacher has not only the right 
but the duty to confer in 
dence with appropriate 
sional colleagues or 


confi- 
profes- 
authorized 
agencies regarding a child’s prob- 
lems in conduct and adjustment. 
The question here is whether the 
principal of High School B had 
a professional duty to confer in 
confidence with the coun- 
selor or the classroom teachers on 
his staff regarding the informa- 
tion about the boy that he had re- 
ceived from the superintendent. 
In the opinion of the Ethics 
Committee, the principal could 
ethically have divulged the infor 
mation in confidence to the class- 
room teachers on the staff without 
violating the Code of Ethics. How- 
ever, there is 


school 


wide 
margin for individual professional 
judgment in such matters, and un- 
der the facts in the de- 
cision to informa- 


necessarily a 


this case, 
withhold the 
from the 
within the 
principal. 

On the other hand, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, the princi- 
pal had an affirmative duty under 
the Code to disclose the confiden- 
tial information to the school 
counselor, since access to such in- 


tion classroom teachers 


was discretion of the 


formation was essential to the per- 
formance of his professional duties 
with respect to the pupil. 


+ + 
Vw We 


@ Write to the NEA for Code of 
Ethics of the NEA of the U. S. / 
copy free; 2-9 copies, 5¢ each; 10 
or more, 3¢ each. 
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PP VHe English is rare for me,” 

| wrote Surut on her examina- 

tion paper. A charming teen- 

ager, she was one of 350 teacher- 

trainees I taught last year while on 

a Fulbright Fellowship in upcoun- 
try Thailand. 

With equal truth, Surut might 
have said, “English is rare for 
us,” for there’s been little British 
linguistic influence in Thailand, 
and American influence is almost 
brand-new. Furthermore, until very 
recently, little has been done edu- 
cationally in upcountry Thailand, 
and it was almost unknown to the 
farangs, as the Americans 
Europeans are called. 

In spite of the difficulties posed 
by a language with an alphabet so 
different from their own, Surut and 
her classmates were eager to mas- 
ter English. With U.S. military as- 
sistance pouring into Thailand, 
there is great need for Thais and 
Americans to communicate. As a 
consequence, the ability to speak 
English has tremendous monetary 
value. An advertisement I noticed 
in a Bangkok paper offered double 
salary for a secretary with knowl- 
edge of English. 


and 


D. RING my year on the faculty 


of the Pibul 
Training 


Songgram Teacher 
Institution in Pitsanu- 
lok, I learned much about educa- 
tion in Thailand and about the 
attitudes and aspirations of its 
people. 

I found that adults as well as 
youngsters have a tremendous re- 
spect for teachers. Although teach- 
ers are paid only about $30 a 
month (many Thai secretaries earn 
more), their prestige is enormous. 
In many places, they are invited 
to all civic affairs, and the political 
leaders are always present at teach- 
ers conferences and meetings. 

Even the armed forces recognize 
the importance of the _ teacher. 
Whereas the average Thai youth 
must give two years to military 
service, the teacher trainee has to 
serve a much shorter time. 


Mrs. Franklin, now television consult- 
ant, Richmond, Virginia, public schools, 
taught for one year at the Pibul Song- 
gram Teacher Training Institution, 
Pitsanulok, Thailand. 
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A Fulbright teacher’s story 


about education in Thailand 


“The English Is Rare for Me” 


MARY ANNE FRANKLIN 


And the respect accorded teach- 
ers by their pupils is a revelation 
to Westerners. Each bows 
when he hands a paper to a teach- 
er or receives one, and each girl 
goes down on her knees and makes 
a wat, a graceful little gesture of 
bowed head with the palms of the 
hands together before the face, as 
in prayer. 


boy 


As a teacher walks along the cor- 
ridor, students stop walking and 
stand facing the teacher, so that a 
stroll down the hall can be very 
much like a “review of the troops.” 
And if anywhere on the school 
grounds a teacher meets a student 
on a bicycle, the student will stop 
riding, get down, and stand at at- 
tention until the _ teacher 
passed. 

In spite of the prestige accorded 
to teaching, there is a real teacher 
shortage in Thailand, and those 
who are teachers have limited prep- 
aration according to our standards. 
The majority of so-called well- 
trained teachers have the equiv- 
alent of a high-school education 
(this includes a_ prescribed two- 
year course in a_teacher-training 
institution) . 


has 


Room, board, and tuition are free 
in every one of Thailand’s thirty- 
four teacher-educating schools. And 
the extra expense of promising 
students is often cared for by a 
locality, in order to insure having 
another trained teacher for its 
schools. 


Waren the school where I taught 
was being built a few years ago, 
the students moved in as soon as 
the classroom section and dining 
hall had been completed. During 
the first two years, the boys’ dor- 


mitory was the dining hall floor. 
Then, when two dormitories had 
been built, 150 boys moved into 
space intended for seventy-five. 

At that, they fared better than 
the girls, who, while I was there, 
were sleeping in rooms intended 
for classrooms—fifteen girls and fif- 
teen mosquito-netted beds were 
crammed into each twenty-five by 
thirty-one foot room. 

Because the school had no study 
hall and the library was locked at 
night, the girls’ studying was done 
in the open corridor under an over- 
head sixty-watt light, to the ac- 
companiment of the angry whin- 
ing of mosquitos and the occasional 
monotonous call of a took-kay, a 
grossly fat, foot-long lizard which 
climbs along the wall or clings to 
the ceiling. I used to be amazed 
that the girls had the fortitude to 
study at all, to say nothing of keep- 
ing at it until 10 or 11 every night, 
as many of them did. 


"Tumnr’s tremendous interest in 
physical education in Thailand. 
A great deal of money is spent on 
equipment and 
games arouse 
citement. 

Because traveling is difficult and 
these are a provincial people, most 
games are intramural; yet the at- 
tendance and preparations and en- 
thusiasm would do justice to the 
biggest sectional fray in the States. 

I was stunned, at the end of the 
first term there, to see the elabo- 
rate costumes and flags and ban- 
ners displayed by the students in 
the various “sections” of the 
school. The rivalry was intense, 
and for a whole week there were 
basketball and netball games every 


and 
almost frenzied ex- 


uniforms, 
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Interest 
cheer 


afternoon. never flagged, 
and the leaders never fal- 
tered. That was true at every game 
I attended in Thailand. 

Student enthusiasm is not con- 
fined to sports but extends to all 
kinds of activities. At the time of 
the local hospital fair, our school 
built and manned a _ restaurant 
booth which, for five days, served 
hot and cold from 10 A.M. 
until 2 the following morning. 


food 


The entire school spent days pre- 
paring for a spectacular celebration 
of Loy Krathong, the beautiful 

suddhist water festival. And _ sev- 
eral days were devoted to the pro- 
duction of a 
variety 


and 
profes- 


fashion show 


show, an almost 


sional performance. 


As I look back on my year of 
teaching in Thailand, I think first 
of individual students: Surut, who 
sings like an angel, loves swimming 
and netball, and finds it difficult 
to “hear” English; 
Dumrong, whose oldest brother 
backs her in her desire to learn 
English and become a good teach- 
er; La-ong, whose mother and four 
older brothers want him to be “bet- 
ter” than a gardener; Somchai, a 
charming lad of 


conscientious 


nineteen, with 
sparkling brown eyes, a wonderful 
‘smile, and an ambition to become 
a physical-education — instructor; 
and studious Vunpen, whose com- 
ment, “By means of you would 
like to go to America,” reflects her 
feeling of friendship and respect 
for our country. 

It was rewarding to see the al- 
most spectacular progress of the 
students as a There were 
too, in the field of 
relations, of international 
The Fulbright _ plan, 
ICA, all the exchange-of-persons 
plans, are important. 
the ways by 


whole. 
satisfactions, 
human 
relations. 


These are 
which we meet the 
rest of the world on a person-to- 
person, face-to-face basis that makes 
a knowledge of America available 
to people in the most isolated areas 
of the earth—and by which we 
come to know them. This is the in- 
timate, down-to-earth exchange of 
ideas and beliefs that alone will 
create genuine understanding. + + 
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Resutts have been obtained by 
the NEA Research Division from 
a pilot opinion poll of teachers 
which it conducted by a recently 
developed sampling process (see 
NEA Journat, April 1960). A short 
questionnaire was sent to a sample 
of 1200 teachers scientifically se- 
lected from the 1,350,000 public- 
school classroom teachers in the 
nation; 96°, of the teachers in the 
sample returned the questionnaire. 

Two of the questions, with the 
responses, are given below. 

Under which of the following condi- 
tions do you believe you could do the 
most effective job with students in 
your class or classes? 

oO Class or classes of 25 to 30 pupils 
with the usual clerical and nonteach- 
ing duties to do yourself 

(1) Class or classes of 40 to 50 pupils 
with a full-time nonprofessional per- 
son to assist you with clerical work and 
nonteaching duties. 


Small Classes Favored 


Teachers were overwhelmingly of 
the opinion that they could do a 
more effective job of teaching if 
they had small classes and did the 
clerical and nonteaching duties 
themselves. The ratio was six to 
one in favor of the small 

Elementary-school 


classes. 
teachers fa- 
vored small classes eleven to one. 
Here is how replies to the question 
were distributed: 
Elem. Sec. Total 
Better job in small 
classes without help 92% 
Better job in large 
classes with help 


78%, 86% 


€ 


8%, 22%, 14% 

\ greater proportion of women 
teachers than of 
89° 
” c 


men teachers— 
versus 80° —were in favor of 


small classes without help. This 
difference probably reflects the dif- 
ference between the opinions of 


elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers, since the ratio of men to 
women is higher in secondary 
schools than in elementary. 


TV and Moral Values 


The second question was con- 
cerned with whether the recent dis- 
closures of dishenesty and decep- 
tion in the television and radio 
industries might have affected the 
moral values of our children and 
youth. Over one-half of U.S. class- 
room teachers do not believe this 
to be true of the pupils they teach. 

The question and opinions were: 

In your opinion, have the recent 
scandals in the TV and radio indus- 
tries had any effect on the values of 
honesty and integrity held by your 
pupils? (Check one.) 

Caused pupils to be more lax 
and compromising in these 
values 

Caused pupils to re-examine 

and improve their values 6% 
Have had little or no effect on 

pupils’ values 57° 
Don’t know or uncertain 


31% 
The large undecided group of 
teachers (31°) who said ‘don’t 
know” should be considered before 
drawing any conclusions about the 
responses to this question. 

The scandals seem to have had 
more impact on the moral values 
of pupils in secondary schools than 
in elementary: 15° of the teachers 
in secondary schools reported pu- 
pils affected as compared with only 
11%, in elementary school. 

Opinions by grade level: 

Elem. 
More lax and compromis- 

ing 6% 
To re-examine and im- 

prove A 
Little or no effect 58% 
Don’t know or uncertain . 31% 


Enlightening Opinions 
The opinions of teachers as ex- 
pressed in this poll do not neces- 
sarily 


resolve an issue or 


controversy. But 


settle a 
the daily 
work of teachers brings them into 
close contact with the problems 
asked about in the poll, then 
opinions are probably more en- 
lightening than are those of most 
other groups. 

The opinions of teachers on 
other topics included in the first 
poll will be reported in subsequent 
issues of the JOURNAL. 

—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. 


since 
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Commonly known as ITWA, the 


Improving the 


Glens Falls project is a continu- 
ing quest to relate instruction to 


a world-minded point of view. 


Teaching of 


HAROLD M. LONG 


World Affairs 


YorvD affairs have a place in 
every classroom and school 
subject from kindergarten 

through high Working 
upon this premise, the Glens Falls 
schools have been engaged since 
September 1957 in a project known 
as Improving the Teaching of 
World Affairs (ITWA). The Na- 
tional Council for the _ Social 
Studies, an NEA department, has 
co-sponsored the project. 
The sponsors of TTWA 
nized the urgent need for such 
teaching. They were aware that 
the ongoing struggle for the minds 
of men is a contest between force 


school. 


recog- 


and persuasion, between dictator- 
ship and democracy. If persuasion 
and democratic 


ways are to pre- 
vail, our 


must improve 
their teaching about the peoples 
of the world and the relations be- 
tween them. 

The ITWA_ program was de- 
signed to involve both the curricu- 
lum and the co-curriculum, and a 


schools 


testing battery was devised to meas- 
ure how much the students’ under- 
standing of the world 
during the project. 


increased 


Organization and Administration 


In 1956, the National Council 
for the Social Studies invited the 
Glens Falls Board of Education to 
undertake a project on education 
for international understanding. It 
was not to be a course or a new 
subject, but rather a continuing 
quest to determine how to relate 
instruction, wherever possible, to 
a world-minded point of view. 





Mr. Long is director of the ITWA 
program in the Glens Falls, New York, 
public schools. 
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The council chose Glens Falls 
because it felt that the size of the 
community and of the student en- 
rollment was suitable to the proj- 
ect, because of the high quality of 
the instructional program, and be- 
cause community opinion was fa- 
vorable to such a study. 

The early planning stages in- 
volved committee meetings, organi- 
zation of staff, and fund raising. 
In May 1957, the Curriculum 
Council of the Glens Falls public 
schools discussed preparation of 
lesson plans and units to reinforce 
the teaching of world affairs in all 
subjects and at all grade levels. 
There was need to evaluate instruc- 
tional materials; develop instru- 
ments for measuring the achieve- 
ment, attitudes, and skills of stu- 
dents; and prepare bibliographies. 

The chairman of the social- 
studies department in Glens Falls 
High School became director of 
ITWA and another teacher was 
hired to free him from some of his 
teaching responsibilities. 


A relatively modest annual budg- 
et of $15,000—or $45,000 for the 
projected three-year span—had 
been agreed upon, and the Nation- 
al Council accepted the responsi- 
bility for raising these funds. The 
budget covered the salaries of the 
additional teacher, a secretary, the 
expenses of meetings of a national 
advisory committee, and the cost 
of procuring needed teaching and 
testing materials. 

The funds for this budget were 
obtained from individuals and or- 
ganizations. Some were grants and 
some were gifts from private local 
sources. In addition, one Glens 
Falls citizen has established, in the 
name of the Falls Rotary 
Club, $200 awards to be given an- 
nually to high-school seniors who 
show outstanding comprehension 
and achievement in world affairs. 

Administration of ITTWA_ was 
carefully co-ordinated between the 
two sponsors. The director was re- 
sponsible to the superintendent of 
schools and to an advisory commit- 


Glens 


Norbelle Moses, a teacher from Ceylon, talks with an ITWA workshop group. 





tee of NCSS. This advisory com- 
mittee served as trustee of ITWA 
funds and met _ periodically in 
Glens Falls with the director and 
the superintendent. 

The Glens Falls Citizens 
mittee on World Affairs 
ganized as a liaison group serving 


Com- 
was Or- 


the schools and the community for 
exchange of information 


ITWA. 


Another group which was organ- 


about 


ized was composed of former com- 
munity Under the 
sponsorship of an independent com- 
munity-ambassador — project, 
of them had spent a summer 
as an emissary to an overseas com- 
munity. Upon their return, they 
visited classrooms and served as re- 
ception-committee 


ambassadors. 


each 


members for 
overseas guests. 


Teacher Education 


The improvement of teaching 
about world affairs began with in- 
service teachers. 
Workshops were organized and a 
variety of teaching materials made 
available. Teachers were encour- 
aged to travel and to identify meth- 
ods and materials 
tributed to an understanding of 
the world and its peoples. Each 
spring, teams of teachers worked 
for several days in the curriculum- 
materials laboratory of the U.S. 
Office of Education in Washing- 
tom, Th (. 

The numerous workshops which 
were conducted ranged in duration 
from two hours to one week. The 
longest 


education of the 


which con- 


offered for 
year at the 
June. Permis- 
sion to use an attractive camp site 
on the shore of Lake George, nine 
miles from Glens Falls, was one of 
the several unforeseen dividends. 

During its first two years, IT'WA 
sponsored several afternoon 
workshops as well as a number of 
Saturday sessions. Half-day work- 
shops were held once each vear in 
March, on released time, thus en- 


sessions were 
credit each 
school in 


in-service 
close of 


late 


abling all teachers to participate. 
As a result of these workshops, 
teachers of all subjects found a new 
interest in world geography. 

In addition, courses in 


interna- 


tional understanding, including 


) 


40 


study of Asia and other non-west- 
ern cultures, were given during the 
school year. 

education influenced 
teachers in many ways. A kinder- 
garten teacher enrolled in an eve- 
ning course in conversational 
French; a high-school teacher of 
business education discovered the 
existence of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education and 
attended its 1959 conference in 
Paris; and the junior high-school 
librarian published an article, de- 
scribing a card index on world af- 
fairs, in a library journal. 


In-service 


Outcomes 


According to the seven Glens 
Falls principals and other respon- 
sible observers, the ITWA_ pro- 
gram was not only successful and 
worthwhile, but exciting as well. 
Teachers observed increased stu- 
dent interest in news reports, in 
use of maps, in scientific develop- 
ments, in foreign languages, in 
world cultural events, and in inter- 
national sports competition. 

Elementary principals and teach- 
ers alike reported that musical and 
dramatic programs in their schools 
were consciously directed to reflect 
systematic study of other lands and 
peoples. Maps and 
brought into 
primary grades. 

The junior high school changed 
the emphasis of its annual Christ- 
mas party to focus on world giving 
through 
Courses in 
and 


globes were 
classrooms in the 


recognized agencies. 
conversational French 
German were introduced in 
grades 7 and 8. The junior-high 
school newspaper regularly car- 
ried stories about ITWA activities. 

In the high school, a 
Speakers Corps was organized by 
a speech teacher. Motivated by 
ITWA, speakers prepared _half- 
hour programs of talks dealing 
with current world affairs and pre- 
pared visual aids to illustrate their 
topics. When their services were 
offered to PTA units and other 
community groups, the Speakers 
Corps, consisting of several teams, 
received more invitations than they 
could possibly accept. 

One of the speakers was invited 
by the New York Times Youth 


senior 


Forum to take part in a television 
program with Rocke- 
feller. 

Teachers came from India, Laos, 
Thailand, Ceylon, Japan, Taiwan, 
Haiti, Egypt, Portugal, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, England, Nigeria, 
Ghana, and Kenya. Their presence 
in classrooms and students’ homes 
gave reality and added interest to 
world study. 

The Glens Falls Citizens Com- 
mittee on World Affairs arranged 
industrial tours for a group of fil- 
teen students who were 
enrolled in nearby colleges. Plans, 
still in progress, called for estab- 
lishing affiliation with a European 
city to strengthen ties of interna- 
tional friendship. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
co-operated with the senior high- 
school council by sending delegates 
to Glens Falls from its annual high- 
school forum. Countries represent- 


Governor 


overseas 


ed by these teen-age students in- 
cluded Argentina, Singapore, Ni- 
geria, and Ethiopia. 

How much more world-minded 
did the students become? The re- 
sults of evaluation’ will tell. 
Achievement tests, attitude scales, 
and information inventories were 
given to the students in grades 5, 
8, and 11 under a testing program 
drafted by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and formulated by consult- 
ants from the Educational Testing 
Service. Another school system in 
New York state was used as a con- 
trol group. 

This manth, these tests will be 
administered both | sys- 
tems, to the same students, who 
are now in grades 6, 9, and 12. The 
results are expected to show what 
difference the ITWA program has 
made in the learning of Glens Falls 
students and will be published in 
late 1960. 

Whatever the tangible evalua- 
tion of ITWA may show or fail to 
show, a substantial majority of 
Glens Falls teachers have demon- 
strated growth in knowledge and 
change in outlook regarding the 
importance of world affairs. This 
growth and change cannot help 
but be reflected in their teach- 
ing and in the learning of their stu 
dents. 


again, in 


7 
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HAT’s happening to the ac- 
tivities program? A little in 
some states—a lot in others. 

In almost all school systems, how- 
ever, the high-school activities pro- 
gram is being studied, reviewed, 
and evaluated. 

This information was obtained 
from responses to a letter sent na- 
tionwide in the fall of 1959 by the 
National Association of Student 
Councils (a project of NEA’s Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals) to  approxi- 
mately 450 educators: secretaries of 
state associations of student coun- 
cils, secretaries of principals’ asso- 
ciations, state superintendents of 
public instruction, college profes- 
sors, authors of educational 
books, and a number of 
and school administrators. 

This letter said that as a result 
of criticism of American education, 
Russian technological advances, in- 
creased demands for a heavier aca- 
demic schedule, and Dr. Conant’s 
study of the high school, there had 
been considerable talk of what was 
going to happen to the activities 
program. And it asked 
to inform NASC what reactions 
had been in their areas and what 
changes were being made or con- 
templated. 


text- 
teachers 


educators 


About 125 replies were received 
from thirty-nine states. In spite of 
differing viewpoints about the 
rightful place of the activities pro- 
gram, most agree that there is much 
merit in it—far much for the 
program to be dropped or severely 
curtailed—but that steps must be 
taken to control and direct it. 


too 


Ix a few instances in the U.S., 
there seems to be some agitation to 
downgrade and severely limit the 
activities program. But there were 
not many examples of such drastic 
action. Most indicated that serious 
thought had been given to the ac- 
tivities program. Some typical re- 
sponses were: 
been 


There has interest in 


science and mathematics clubs. 


more 


Mr. Van Pool is assistant secretary for 
student activities of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, an NEA department. 
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What's Happening 


to the 


Activities Program? 


GERALD M. 


Colleges and universities should rec- 
ognize that evidence of leadership 
training is a sound basis for selection 
and admission. 

Some students are counseled out of 
activities by remarks such as ““There’s 
no time for that sort of thing,” or 
“Scholarship at any price.” 

Scheduling has become difficult be- 
cause of many added double periods 
of science and mathematics. 

We are considering having all activ- 
ities carried on outside of the regular 
school day, or adding an extra period 
for them. 

\ citizens committee was appointed 
to evaluate our activities program, and 
held meetings for a full year. This 
committee no longer holds to its orig- 
inal feeling that the program was con- 
suming too much of the academic 
school time. 

There are new eligibility require- 
ments for participation in the activi- 
When a student falls 
below an accepted standard, he must 


ties program. 


That'll Be the Day! 


v4”) 
| err 


“Mom, I don’t care what the other girls 
are wearing. I’m going to dress as I please.” 


VAN 


POOL 


give up his outside activities until his 
marks improve. 

We do not believe it is the school’s 
responsibility to substitute for the 
home and to fill with activity all the 
nonschool hours of youth. 

If some students are to carry a heav- 
ier academic schedule, there will have 
to be considerable adjustment not only 
in school life but in family life. 

We are already evaluating activities 
which take students out of 
room on weekdays. 

All the training in the 
world will be of no avail if human re- 
lationships suffer. 


the class- 


scientific 


"Tuene is little evidence in the 
reports to indicate that the activi- 
ties program is going to be elim- 
inated. Some activities are being 
dropped, however, and school ad- 
ministrators are striving for a bet- 
ter balance between the activities 
program and the straight academic 
program. 

\ closer look is being taken at 
activities which take a_ student 
away from school or out of town— 
such as tournaments, festivals, and 
conventions. The athletic program 
is being scrutinized carefully with 
the feeling that in far too many in- 
stances it has been overemphasized. 
The student council is being af- 
fected least of all. Most councils 
seem to be meeting on school time, 
and little or no thought is being 
given to a curtailment of this par- 
ticular activity. 

Some schools have added an ex- 
tra period to the school day for 
activities. But many insist that ac- 
tivities be held either before or 
after school or in the evening. + + 


a 
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West 
Irginia’s 
CATHARINE 
CLARK 


—a state association presi- 
dent with an amazing ability to 


get things done 


EARL N. STRAIGHT 
and 


HAROLD LAMBERT 


r was opening night. The audi- 

ence sat still and appreciative, 

enjoying a solo by one of the 
actresses. 

\s the singer completed the first 
stanza and received sustained ap- 
plause, she edged to the side of the 
stage and whispered to her coach- 
prompter, “Would 


second stanza?” 


you sing the 

The prompter, 
Teacher Catharine 
she disclaims 


Journalism 
Clark, 


musical 


though 
any ability, 
quickly rose to the occasion and 
burst into song, much to the con- 
sternation of the actress, who had 
simply asked whether she should, 
herself, go into the second stanza. 


Despite this traumatic introduc- 





Mr. Straight is editor and Mr. Lambert 
is director of public relations for the 
West Virginia Education Association. 
Photos by Mr. Lambert. 
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hos 


Professional 


welfare ranks 


high in 


Mrs. Clark’s interests. 


Here she discusses summer employment with her fellow teachers. 


tion to. the 
Catharine Clark 
rise to the 


limelight, 
has continued to 
This 
when she is president of the West 
Virginia Education Association as 


public 


occasion. vear, 


well as director of public relations 
for the Wood school sys- 
tem, centered in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, she is continually on stage 
center as 


County 


one who seeks to bring 


more effective school sys- 
West Virginia. 

Clark did not start 
out to be an educator. Her college 
vears at West Virginia University 
prepared her for journalism, and 
when she was graduated she in- 
tended to enter newspaper work. 


about a 
tem for 
Catharine 


“Then she got married . . .”’ the 
usual story goes, but this was not 
quite the case. Her fiancé, one of 
nine children—all of whom entered 
the field of education—believed 


that evervone should have at 


one 


least 
year of teaching experience. 
Thus persuaded, Mrs. Clark-to-be 
signed her first teaching contract, 
which so far has led her 
to twenty-eight 

Since her 


a step 
vears of teaching. 
Catharine 
has taken graduate work at Colum- 
bia Universitv, Michigan State 
Ohio University. 
She has taught journalism in sev- 
eral West high 
and during two summer sessions at 
\lderson-Broaddus College at Phi- 
lippi, West Virginia, which she had 
attended for two years before trans- 
ferring to West 
sity. 


first vear, 


University, and 


Virginia schools 


Virginia Univer- 

“Periods of great historic change 
make heroes and Mrs. 
Clark said recently at a state as 
sociation convention. And in the 
years she has taught in West Vir- 


heroines,” 
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ginia, Catharine Clark has seen 
many changes in her state—eco- 
nomic, industrial, social, and edu- 
cational—and she has emerged as a 
leader of heroic stature. 

Her observations of the times, 
both of prosperity and depression, 
have made her clinically aware of 
the part educators must play in 
influencing students to improve 
their own levels of attainment. She 
firmly believes that education is 
the most effective means of social 
and cultural betterment. 

The shifting sense of values, the 
increasing cost of education, and 
public reluctance to finance ade- 
quate schools are some of the prob- 
lems she sut always, her 
sense of humor keeps her going. 
Her refusal to take herself serious- 
ly, her ability to laugh at what 
others would consider a personal 


faces. 


calamity, have been an immeasur- 
able boon in her work. 
Ix addition to teaching and 


guiding the school newspaper— 
which has repeatedly won national 
honors—Mrs. Clark has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the school 


system and to the community in 


her role as a public-relations per- 

son. 
When 

burg High School, she found rela- 


she first entered Parkers- 


Left: Journalism Teacher 
hobby now but her future 


oe 
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This is the twelfth in a series 
of informal portraits of typi- 
cal American teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


tions between the local newspapers 
and the school almost nonexistent. 
Many important activities were not 
getting the publicity they deserved, 
and the newspapers did not have 
enough reporters to cover school 
news adequately. 

Mrs. Clark set to work organiz- 
ing a school news bureau which 
was to provide newspapers with 
continuous coverage of school 
events. The newspaper 
staff ran the bureau, wrote the re- 
ports, and carried them to the 
papers. It the students’ 
job to see that equal coverage was 
given to each department in the 
school. Both the and 
the school were pleased with the 
results. 

Mrs. 
weekly 


school’s 


local was 


newspape! S 


Clark now also writes a 
article for one of the local 
papers about interesting happen- 
ings in the world of education, and 
so ties the community and _ the 
school even closer together. 

gut her interest in journalism 
does not detract the 


from warm 


Clark helps the school newspaper staff meet its deadline. 


and personal interest she takes in 
her students. She makes tireless ef- 
forts to secure scholarships for 
those who want to attend college 
but are financially unable. And 
her effectiveness as a teacher is at- 
tested to by her past students, 
many of whom are now magazine 
writers, teachers, newspaper edi- 
tors, and television personalities. 


Arnot GH her current responsi- 
bilities as president of WVEA have 
taken her away the school 
paper and the classroom except for 
one period a day, Mrs. Clark main- 
tains contact with all 
activities. 

At every opportunity, she pro- 
motes the interests of 
whose welfare is one of 


from 


close the 


school 


teachers, 
her chief 
concerns. Currently she is working 
with the Parkersburg Chamber of 
Commerce on a plan for summer 
employment of teachers whose 
modest salaries are inadequate to 
stretch over the summer months. 

During the recent session of the 
West Virginia legislature, she spent 
a great deal of time in Charleston 
in her role as WVEA president, 
waging a successful fight to restore 
thousands of dollars which the 
school program was in danger of 
As president, Mrs. Clark 
works with all the major state as- 


losing. 


Right: A 


later, the family farm attracts Catharine during a rare free moment. 





sociation committees, and, because 
WVEA stresses strength on the local 
level, and the other officers 
spend many hours attending local 
and regional meetings. 

A typical and exhausting week 
will find her making trips to 
Charleston, speaking to community 


she 


groups, teaching, and writing news 
releases. She has been away from 
home about three nights a week 
plus week ends and is understand- 
ably looking forward to some free 
time when her term of office ex- 
pires this month. In addition, she 
is on constant call from the local 
newspapers to clarify educational 
issues or to provide information 
concerning school policies. 

Among other activities, she is a 
member of NEA’s National School 
Public Relations Association and 
a former regional director of its 
National Association of Journalism 
Directors, former state chairman 
of the public-relations committee 
of the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association, life 
member of NEA. 


and a 


M:.: Clark has much interest in 
athletic 
husband, 


school programs, for her 
Forrest, is chairman of 
the physical-education department 
at Parkersburg High School and is 
state president of the Physical Edu- 
cation Division of WVEA. In her 
“mothering” of team dur- 
ing the years when Forrest was an 
athletic coach, she has acquired an 
understanding of athletes and 
their problems, as well as a story- 
telling ability. 


many a 


One tale she recounts is about a 
trip she made with the basketball 
team. As the bus plodded along a 
a mountain terrain, the driver 
suddenly realized, just as the bus 
was half way over a railroad cross- 
ing, that he had failed to obey a 
law commanding him to stop. 

Determined to rectify his error, 
he made a quick halt, with the bus 
straddling the tracks, directly in 
the path of an oncoming locomo- 
tive. In a burst of sudden energy, 
he put the bus in low gear; it 
lurched ahead only seconds before 
the train thundered through the 
crossing. Then, with a clean con- 
science and a busload of frightened 
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passengers, he resumed his moun- 
tain Odyssey as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


Trroucnour the years Catharine 
and Forrest Clark have discussed 
many educational problems __ to- 
gether. They work together for new 
professional growth and for growth 
outside the realm of the classroom. 
Both make it a point to read some- 
thing new every day, and both 
enjov dancing, ocean bathing, and 
fishing. 

Mrs. Clark has fished in the sum- 
mer warm-water bass season rather 
than in the early-spring trout sea- 
son ever since the time fell 
into a stream and emerged with 
her clothing literally frozen to her 
body. This cost her a week’s ab- 
sence from school—a sacrifice that 
she isn’t happy to make at any 
season. 

Years 


she 


the Clarks inherited 
a family farm, where they spend 
any spare free hours and where 
they plan eventually to retire. 
There they practice conservation 
by planting Christmas trees as a 
land-building and cash crop. They 
also raise purebred Hereford cattle, 
such as their highly prized “Pontius 
Pilate,” “June Bug,” Duch- 


ess. 


ago 


and 


Mas. Clark’s amazing ability to 


get things done caused her friends 


some when she went to 
England at the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s “Now Catha- 
rine,” her friends adjured, “those 
Britons know how they want things 
done, so let them alone.” 

The coronation came off as 
scheduled. 

They need not have worried 
about Catharine Clark. The staid 
English succumbed to her charms 
just as her less inhibited country- 
men have done. When she returned 
with tales of animated 
tions on buses with chance ac- 
quaintances, one friend remarked, 
“I had hoped to send my son to 
Oxford, but there isn’t any use 
now. England has been completely 
‘Americanized’ by  Catharine’s 
Visit.” 


concern 


coronation. 


conversa- 


Things are always changed by 
the magic of her presence. + + 


—— 





RECESS 


It?s All in the Technique 


We are great admirers of Frederick 
J. Moffitt’s “Chalkdust” page in Na- 
tion’s Schools even when it pokes fun 
at the NEA Journav. An item in our 
February ‘Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
telling how fifth-graders painted a map 
of the U.S. on their tennis court as a 
geography lesson, caused Dr. Moffitt’s 
imagination to run wild. 

In his May “Chalkdust,” Dr. Mof- 
fit claims that when he tried this, his 
charges painted themselves, _ their 
teacher, and several incautious dogs 
that were attracted by the rioting. 

In their first geography lesson after 
the paint was dry, the children leaped 
wildly from state to state, Sally break- 
ing her leg on the Rocky Mountains 
and Junior practically drowning in 
the Lake Erie depression which had 
been filled with soup by the janitor. 

The Painters’ Union picketed the 
school, and the board of education 
complained that it had never author- 
ized painting the sidewalks too. 

Dr. Moffitt suggests that the editor 
of the JourNAL personally pretest all 
items in “Trading Post,” which is, he 
says, a column devoted to favorite 
recipes for improving instruction, han- 
dling riots, poisoning stray dogs, etc. 

@ Please. Dr. Moffitt! Never poison 
stray 


dogs! 


Pleasingly Plump 


Many teachers sav the JOURNAL cen- 
terspreads are their favorite feature 

Recognizing one of our editors at a 
convention, a well-wisher rushed up, 
clasped his hand, and said, “I just 
wanted to tell you that I particularly 


enjoy your middle-aged spread.” 


Change of Scent 
In a recent “Editor’s Notebook” the 
statement was made that the employ- 
ees of NEA are “people very much 
like you. On any given day there is 
likely to be one woman who has a 
brand-new 
needs one; 


permanent and one who 
man whose wife has 
just reminded him that he needs a 
haircut and several 
shorn. - 

The 
county 


one 


who are freshly 
Notebook was quoted in a 
bulletin: “On 
given day, there is likely to be one 
woman who has a brand-new perfume 
and one who needs one... .” #+ # 


association any 
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An Iowa State Teachers College gym class in 1919 


Physical Education Has Changed 


N long ago days when education 
was a pretty rigid affair, schools 
concentrated on “training the 

mind,” and teachers gave scant at- 
tention to the restless bodies of 
their pupils except to admonish: 
“Sit still; keep your feet on the 
floor; stop wiggling.” When these 
commands proved ineffective, the 
children were subjected to some 
exercises and occasionally permit- 
ted to play a game as a vent for 
their animal spirits. 

During most of the nineteenth 
century, only a few schools listed 
either exercise or play in their cur- 
riculums. A course of instruction 
in gymnastics was offered at Round 
Hill School in Massachusetts in 
1827, but was short-lived. 

During the 1850's, a department 
of physical education with a spe- 
cial teacher in charge was estab- 
Dr. Metheny is professor of education 
and physical education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Photo 


from Journal of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 
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lished in Cincinnati, many school- 
yards in St. Louis were equipped 
with play apparatus to be used 
during recess, and the Rincon 
School in San Francisco inaugu- 
rated a daily program of calisthen- 
ics and free play. 

In Boston, between 1860 and 
1862, seventy teachers received in- 
struction in the Dio Lewis system 
of exercise and presumably passed 
this instruction on to their pupils. 

In 1860, the first professorship of 
physical education was established 
at Amherst College in Massachu- 
setts, marking the real starting 
point of physical education in this 
country. 


Tues scattered beginnings were 
brought into focus by the Confer- 
ence of 1889 on Physical Training. 
This remarkable gathering of 2000 


people, presided over by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was 
called together by the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education at 
the instigation of Mary Hemenway 
of Boston, who financed the meet- 
ing. 

Much enthusiasm for physical 
training was generated, but unfor- 
tunately most of it was dissipated 
as Americans took sides in the long 
“battle of the systems” that was be- 
ing waged by the Germans and the 
Swedes, with a few French voices 
adding to the confusion. 

One of the greatest deterrents to 
the spread of physical education 
was the lack of trained teachers. 
The German Turnvereines had es- 
tablished a school for training lead- 
ers in German gymnastics in 1866, 
the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics had been founded by Mrs. 
Hemenway to train teachers for 
the Swedish system, and a few ad- 
ditional special schools had been 
established by the turn of the cen- 
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tury. But few of the teachers they 
taught sought employment in the 
public schools. 

When Ethel Perrin accepted ap- 
pointment as supery isor of physical 
culture for the schools of Detroit 
in 1908, she found that her first 
job was to teach the teachers. They 
were not apt pupils. Years later 
Miss Perrin wrote: 

I held those bugbears called teach- 
ers’ meetings to put across my ‘sub- 
ject’. . . but I never asked a teacher 
to take an exercise. They sat after a 
hard day’s work, while I, in a 
nasium suit, table, 
commands and did the exer- 
cises, much like a monkey on a‘string. 

I advised them not to demon- 
strate to the children (. 
eliminated 


gym- 
stood on a gave 
myself 


and that 
chance for er- 
ror!) but to follow the simple direc- 
tions I was sending them in mimeo- 
graphed form and to let the children 
help them work it out and to use 
children as demonstrators. 

But Miss Perrin, and other pio- 
neers like her, did their work well. 
In 1923, when she left the Detroit 
school system, she left 300 special 
teachers of physical education to 
carry on the program. Similar ex- 
pansion of the program was going 
on in most of the major cities of 
the United States. 


one great 


M, ANWHILE, many forces were 
helping to 


shape the emerging 
American philosophy of physical 
education. At the YMCA Training 
School, now Springfield College, 
James Naismith had nailed two 
peach baskets to the walls of the 
gymnasium, and the American 
game of basketball was born. 

The YMCA looked upon gym- 
nasiums as “‘spiritual flytraps,” and 
its Athletic League fostered ‘‘clean 
and manly athletics.’”” The folk- 
dance movement swept across the 
country and found its way into the 
schools. 

\lso influential was the theory 
of child development advanced by 
G. Stanley Hall, which stated that 
the child repeats in his own life- 
time the various stages of develop- 
ment of the race. This theory sup- 
ported the belief that the racially 
old activities of running, jumping, 
kicking, throwing, and_ striking 
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have a contribution to 
make to the educational program. 

In other areas of psychology, the 
mind-body unity of the whole child 
was being stressed, all educational 
practice was being influenced by 
John Dewey’s philosophy of learn- 
ing by doing, and Thorndike’s 
Laws of Learning were suggesting 
methods of teaching. 

In this dynamic atmosphere of 
educational democracy, the auto- 
cratic voices of the Germans and 
Swedes grew fainter, and gradual- 
ly the new, American “natural pro- 
gram” of physical education began 
to replace formal exercise. 

The 1918 findings of the Selec- 
tive Service System provided the 
final impetus for injecting physi- 
cal education into the school cur- 
riculum. Immediately during and 
following World War I, twenty- 


unique 


1960 is the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first department of 
physical education in an Amer- 
ican college. The department, 
established at Amherst College 
in 1860, had as its chairman Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, first officially 
recognized director of 
physical and first 
physical educator to hold the 
title of professor in any uv. &. 
college. 

Dr. Hitchcock became the first 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Physical Education, which 
formed years later. 
This group was the forerunner 
of the American 


college 
education, 


was 
twenty-five 


{ssociation for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a department of 
NEA, which celebrates its seven- 
this year. 

The April issue of the Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation tells the history, 
as well as the present and the 
predicted future, of the depart- 
ment. 128p. Free to department 
$1.50 to others. An- 
other AAHPER publication, the 
supplement to the May Research 
Quarterly, summarizes known re- 
search concerning health, physi- 
cal education, and_ recreation. 
Also 128p. Free to $15 members 
of the department; $1.25 to 
others. Order both from AAH- 
PER. 


ty-fifth anniversary 


members; 


five states passed laws requiring 
that some provision be made for 
teaching physical education in the 
public schools. These laws estab- 
lished physical education as a “reg- 
ular subject,” but they did not nec- 
essarily insure good programs. 

In fact, at this time less than 
one-third of the children in the 
United States were exposed to any- 
thing called “physical education” 
during their school years, and most 
of this exposure occurred only at 
the high-school level. 

Freed from the restrictions of 
formalism but not yet well-ground- 
ed in the philosophy or the meth- 
ods of the more informal program 
of play, many teachers were con- 
fused. They did not know how to 
teach children to play. 

In some schools, children romped 
through a “ball and whistle” pro- 
gram with little guidance; in othe: 
schools, interscholastic athletics 
made up the entire offering. In 
some, calisthenics programs of the 
old “perspiration and _ peristalsis” 
types still prevailed; and in a few 
schools, children had a well-taught 
program of physical education de- 
signed to achieve well-defined edu- 
cational objectives. 

Physical education still had a 
long way to go before the transi- 
tion from education 
would be completed, but at least 
a beginning had been made. 


exercise to 


Ix spite of growing pains such 
as those experienced in the 1920's, 
physical education has won stead- 
ily increased status. Today, games, 
sports, rhythms, folk dances, crea- 
tive dances, aquatics, stunts, tum- 
bling, and many other activities 
have been added to an 
riched program. 

Preparation in the teaching of 
physical education has been pro- 
vided for elementary-school class- 
room teachers. Specialists in ele- 
mentary physical education now 
supervise and provide in-service 
education. Modern school plants 
include playrooms, gymnasiums, 
and playfields. Health and recrea- 
tion education, have a 
part in the curriculum, 


¢ > maere . ati db tt 
along with physical education. ## 


ever-en- 


too, now 


school 
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HERE never yet has been a typi- 

cal teacher, but let us imagine 

for a moment that such a rara 
avis does exist. Since women out- 
number men in the profession, the 
typical teacher will be a woman. 
Let us imagine, now, that she goes 
to teach in that nonexistent place, 
the typical community, and that 
there exists an equally hypotheti- 
cal typical local education associa- 
tion, which she wishes to join. 

The group she joins will most 
likely have from 50 to 200 mem- 
bers, and although it may enroll 
all eligible professional personnel, 
it more likely numbers 4 out of 
every 5 eligible persons in its mem- 
bership. Those associations which 
do not enroll 100% of their poten- 
tial membership are sometimes 
competing with other associations 
for which their members are eligi- 
ble. This is true in about one- 
third of the cases, and usually in 
the larger districts. 

If the association is really “typi- 
cal,” it will have as members all 
types of educational personnel. 
Some groups differ from this pat- 
tern in enrolling a membership 
limited, say, to classroom teachers, 
but these account for only about 
13% of all local associations. 


Ove typical teacher will prob- 
ably find that the 
drive for the local association is 
held in September or October, with 
the building representative doing 
the work involved. In 


membership 


smaller as- 
sociations, this work may be done 
by a membership committee. The 
chances that the building repre- 
sentative keeps records of who be- 
longs, not only to the 
also to the state and 


local, but 
national as- 
sociations, are somewhat better in 
the larger associations than in the 
smaller ones. 

The record of our teacher's 
membership in the local association 


Mrs. Bianchi is a research assistant, 
NEA Research Division. 


The information in this 
distilled from replies to a question- 
naire sent to local education associa- 
tions. Complete results are reported in 
Local Associations—Organization, Prac- 
tices, and Programs, 1958-59, prepared 
by the NEA Research Division for the 
Office of Consultant for Local Associa- 
tions, published in March 1960. 


article was 
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will be kept by the secretary or 
the secretary-treasurer in the 
smaller groups and by the member- 
ship committee in the larger ones. 
Chances are slim that it will be 
a continuing record, kept from 
year to year; only | in 5 associa- 
tions has such a practice, despite 
its potential usefulness. But the 
local files will likely show whether 
she is a member of the state or 
national association as well. 

If our typical teacher's salary is 
also typical, dues will be im- 
portant. They are another claim 
on a too slim salary, but without 
them the association could not op- 
erate at all. 

In one way, it may seem for- 
tunate that the teacher may expect 
to be assessed only $3 to $4 for 
local But this low amount, 
of course, limits the service that the 
association can offer. In 20% of 
the associations, the dues are under 
$2. In 2.7%, the local dues are $10 
or more, which makes possible a 
more active program. 

The teacher should not be sur- 
prised when the building repre- 
sentative comes around to collect; 
it is his duty in most associations. 
If she joins one of the 25% of all 
associations offering a_payroll-de- 


dues. 


duction or other deferred-collec- 
tion plan, her dues may be with- 
held from her salary checks, but 
usually not more than three of 
them will be affected. She will also 
be asked to renew her payroll-de- 
duction authorization every year, 
since only about one-fourth of the 
plans operate with authorizations 
which must be specifically revoked. 


IL; our typical teacher wishes to 
plunge immediately into organiza- 
tion activity, she will find that in 
most instances nothing will stand 
in her way. In about 7 out of 10 
local associations, she could even 
run for office immediately, since 
no qualifications for holding office 
are specified by the bylaws. Some 
qualifications, however, are often 
stated in the bylaws of the larger 
associations, and those for the of- 
fice of president commonly include 
a specified membership period or 
previous service as an association 
officer. 

Whether or not she runs for of- 
fice, she will most likely be in- 
volved in the election procedure, 
since most elections are carried 
out by vote at a membership busi- 
ness meeting. A small proportion 
of the associations resort to other 
techniques, including mailed bal- 
lots or vote of representative 
boards. The officers then elected 
can be expected to assume office in 
May or June, thus having the 
whole summer before them for 
planning association affairs. 

If the teacher is really deter- 
mined to run for president, she 
should not have long to wait for 
the opportunity, since the term of 
office is usually only one year. And 
a devoted president may aspire to 
remain in office as long as his popu- 
larity holds, there being no limit 
to the number of terms in almost 
three-quarters of the associations. 

Office-holding in the typical local 
association is likely to be a de- 
manding task. Only about 12% of 
the presidents are granted any free 
time for association work. Occa- 
sionally, this released time may in- 
volve a regular class period each 
day, but more often it is on a flexi- 
ble schedule. 

The typical teacher can expect 
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to find, in her local association, an 
executive committee of about 9 
members, charged with formulating 
policy and supervising its imple- 
mentation. Chances are not quite 
1 in 4 that there will 
representative board larger than 
the executive committee, which 
normally assumes responsibility for 
authorizing the 


also be a 


appointment of 
formulating  resolu- 
tions, determining policy, and mak- 
ing budget decisions. 


committees, 


Such a group will typically con- 
sist of about 38 members, -includ- 
ing building representatives, elect- 
ed officers, persons elected specifi- 
cally to serve on the board, and the 
appointed chairmen of standing 
committees. 

Since 
tions 


of the associa- 
standing committees, 


the teacher can be almost sure of 


almost all 
have 


finding such committees in the as- 
sociation she joins; she will find 
that there are usually about 6. This 
is often a way for a new member 
to become active. 

Special committees, set up to 
serve particular purposes, are a 
different matter entirely. Chances 
are almost equal that the associa- 
tion which our typical teacher 
joins will have no such committees. 


A BUILDING representative will 
tvpically be the new teacher’s first 


direct with the 
especially in larger 
and in city associations. 
persons, usually elected 
within the building which they 
serve, perform a variety of func- 
tions, the nature of which is set 
out in the bylaws of only about a 
third of the associations. Member- 
ship promotion is 


contact 
sociation, 


local as- 


groups 


These 


their 
major duties, however, so that a 


one of 


new teacher can expect someone to 
approach her in this connection. 

Che building representative nor- 
mally brings to his work a real 


dedication, since he almost alway#¢® “of 


accomplishes as much as it does. 
Its achievements are a tribute to 
members and officers alike, who 
must of necessity give of them- 
selves if the organization’s goals 
are to be realized. For example, 
her association probably does not 
have a headquarters office; only 
14°, do, and these are generally 
the larger groups 
facilities. 
Volunteers do almost all the 
work, since only 69% have any paid 
staff. Organizations of the size to 
which the typical teacher belongs 
employ almost no paid staff, but 
associations with 500 or more mem- 
bers employ paid staff in 2 out of 
5 cases. usually part- 
time persons, except in the largest 
associations. Only rarely is a_po- 
sition other than that of office 
secretary filled by a paid employee. 
Neither headquarters office nor 


using school 


These are 


paid staff would be possible on the 
total annual expenditure of the 
typical association. 1957- 
58, about half of the associations 
spent between $100 and $500; the 
actual mean expenditure for as- 
sociations of all sizes $1230. 
And the average expenditure for 
associations of the size of the one 
to which the typical teacher prob- 
ably belongs was $372. 


During 


was 


Despite the scanty facilities and 
the heavy load upon members and 
officers, the typical can 
take heart from the and 
variety of activities carried on by 
her association. Chances are a 
little better than 1 in 4 that her 
association sends a regular 


teacher 
SC ope 


repre- 
sentative to meetings of the board 
of education. She 
attend from 2 to 
business 


can expect to 
5 membership 
meetings and 2 


functions during the year. 


social 


If she is interested, she can as- 
pire to attend state or national 
functions as a delegate from her 
local almost half 
the associations, a delegate is 


association. In 


shoulders association duties in ad- i,elected by the entire association 


dition to his full teaching load. 
Only about | in 13 is granted time 


off for association duties without 
loss of pay, and even then, usually 
only one day. 

The typical teacher may 
marvel that her local 


well 
association 
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| of the 


-membership. Anyone sent as a dele- 


gate will probably have some 
money provided for expenses, too; 
almost half of the associations pay 
all expenses of delegates to state 
conventions, and one-third 
associations do so for na- 


about 


tional conventions. In addition, 


local associations pay part 
of the expenses, and a few school 
districts contribute, as well. 


some 


- 

Waar other activities can our 
typical teacher look forward to in 
her local association? Her group 
may well be ameng the 25° of all 
associations which conduct work- 
shops or leadership-iraining pro- 
grams; and if it is, it is most likely 
that the training is given for asso- 
ciation officers or committee chair- 
men. But some associations make 
this training available to building 
representatives or members in gen- 
eral. 

There is an almost even chance 
that her association will publish 
some sort of newsletter, and a sig- 
nificantly better chance that re- 
ports, calendars of events, and sim- 
ilar items will be circulated to the 
membership during the year. 

Chances will be about even that 
the association concentrates 
effort on fostering 


some 
improved pub- 
lic understanding of education. 
Even greater effort is expended in 
working for state and national leg- 
islation affecting schools. The 
teachers association may also be 
one of the one-quarter which con- 
centrate upon promoting school- 
bond or tax-levy campaigns. 

Our typical 
will 


teacher’s local as- 


sociation devote 
some of its organizational! effort to 
teacher welfare. Almost  three- 
fourths of them work for higher 
salaries, and smaller percentages 
other welfare measures, 
including personnel policies. 
Perhaps her association may take 


probably 


prom te 


special pride in aligning itself with 
the less than one-third which work 
for the improvement of instruc- 
tional procedures. 

If the itself were 
asked its most significant activity, 
it would be most likely to name 
work on teachers’ salaries; profes- 
sional relations might also be men 


association 


tioned, since it is a popular outlet 
for association action. 

Certainly the typical teacher can 
be proud of her typical local edu- 
cation association. And now, with 
a new enthusiastic member, next 
year should be even better! + + 
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THAT LUNCH DUTY! 


MARGARET 


UNCH bUTY! These two words 
make many elementary teach- 
ers wish they had 


cided to go into teaching. 


never cde- 


What has this additional respon- 
sibility meant to teachers? It has 
meant watching over children from 
the time the boys and girls arrive 
in the morning until they leave in 
the afternoon. It has meant that 
even though the teacher enjoys be- 
ing with children—and few go into 
teaching who do not—the constant 
supervision is fatiguing. 

But lunch duty 
sulting from the 
number of 


is a necessity re- 
growth in the 
consolidated 


where children are 


schools 
brought in by 
bus for a full dav of 
the vast increase in the number of 
mothers working outside the home, 


school, from 


ind from the increased emphasis 
on hot-lunch programs. 


In Illinois, the General Assem- 


bly recognized this problem, and in 
1957, the following paragraph was 
added to the Illinois School Code: 


“Every teacher in a 


school house 


where two or more teachers are em- 
ploved and whose duties require at- 
tendance at the 
clock hours in any 
shall be entitled to and be allowed a 


duty-free lunch period equal to the 


school for four or 


more school day, 


regular school lunch period but not 
less than thirty minutes in each school 
dav.” 


And in [llmois, 
each elementary principal has been 
trving to find ways of scheduling 
this period so that each teacher 
may have an hour free from teach- 


ing duties 


Champaign, 


and 
dren as many 


supervising  chil- 
week as 
possible and a thirty-minute  pe- 
riod free from duties each day. 
This has not task, 
for the pattern is not the same in 


times each 


been an easy 





Mrs. Greenman is director of elemen- 
tary education, Community Unit 4 
Schools, Champaign, Illinois. 
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Our build- 
ings range in size from smaller ru- 


each of the schools. 
ral schools to six grades in twenty- 
classroom buildings. 

Sometimes it has been possible 
for the nonteaching principal to 
work out a_ plan 
every teacher to have a thirty-min- 


which allows 
ute duty-free period daily and a 
longer period free at least four out 
of five days. 

In the 
have a 


two schools where we 
hot-lunch program 
Unit 4 director of 


school cafeterias, the lunch period 


man- 
aged by the 


is supervised by two cafeteria work- 
ers at each school, and the princi- 
pals are on call should the work- 
ers need assistance. In_ these 
schools, all the 
for a 


thirty-minute period, but 


Even though the teacher 


teachers are free 


HENDERSON GREENMAN 


two return at the end of the period 
(on a rotation basis) to supervise 
the activities of the pupils. 


m 

Noss plan which usually works 
best, but is not feasible in all our 
schools, is for the nonteaching 
principal to take his own lunch 
hour in the early afternoon when 
the teachers are again back teach- 
ing classes. 

In elementary buildings which 


do not have a hot-lunch program 
but do many children who 
bring sack lunches to school, the 
principals themselves usually su- 
pervise the children. As soon as the 


lunch period is over, one teacher 


have 


is on duty each day, returning to 
the building to supervise the chil- 
until the session 


dren afternoon 


enjoys being with 


children, constant supervision is fatiguing. 


Dallas Independent School District (Texas) 


’ 





The 


the entire 


other teachers 
noon recess for 
tion and preparation. 


While this 


begins. 


may 


seem at first 


glance to be a hardship for the 


principals, they do not regard it 
as such. 

“Having one person in charge 
of the group every day makes for 
continuity in the program,” one 
principal said. ““This way the chil- 
dren know what type of behavior 
is expected of them in the lunch- 
room; they do not find themselves 
called upon to adjust daily to a 
different 


standards.” 


teacher with different 

\nother principal sees this noon- 
time duty as an opportunity for 
a mutual let’s-get-better-acquainted 


period for her and the pupils. 


* 

Sri another wav of releasing 
teachers from lunch duty is to have 
volunteers help, and this method 
was used in a few of our schools 
for a time. But some of the volun- 
had little experience with 
large groups of children. Further- 
more, they often had to plead off 
at the last moment, for they had 
other major responsibilities which 
came first. 


At a 
meeting, the possibility 


teers 


recent board of education 
cdlis- 
cussed of hiring people to super- 


vise the 


was 


lunchrooms, but it was 
felt that the budget could not be 
stretched that far. The 
cided it was more important to 
hire added teaching personnel to 
keep class size at a minimum. 

So each principal has the re- 
sponsibility of solving this prob- 
lem to the 


board de- 


best of his ability in 
each building. All principals agree 
that the noontime duty-free pe- 
riod, lost for so many teachers all 
over the country, is imperative. 
If all our elementary teachers 
are to do the type of work ex- 
pected of them, they must have a 
rest period free from responsibil- 
ity; they need time to collect ma- 
terials and review the plans needed 
for the afternoon session. The ne- 
cessity arises for a careful look at 
all the “extra” activities that the 
teacher is asked to perform over and 
beyond those of instruction. + + 
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Teacher Shortage: 


Professional Threat 


Can teaching maintain and 


advance its professional status? 


KARL OSCAR BUDMEN 


py ues are critical times for the 
teaching profession. Not since 


the nineteenth and 


centur\ 
the great movement for profession- 
alization has education witnessed 
the kind of challenge it now faces 
in the national 
The issue in 


whethe 


teacher shortage. 
that 
teaching 


challenge _is 
can maintain 
and advance its professional status. 
The resolution of that 


well decide the direction ol 


issue may 
teach- 
status ol 


el education and the 


thousands of teachers. 

The teaching profession is mor 
than an aggregation of men and 
women devoted to the vocation of 
teaching. While unquestionably 
the strength of the profession rests 
in the mutuality of interest and 
the unity of action of its members, 
the survival and progress of the 
profession depend upon the degree 
to which individual members rec- 
ognize their professional responsi- 
bilities and act upon that recogni- 
tion. It is in this context that the 
profession must meet the crisis 
created by the teacher shortage. 

It is true that the present public- 
school population represents years 
of high national birth rate while 
the teaching population represents 
years ‘of national birth rate. 
But it would be begging profes- 
sional responsibility to consider 
the problem of teacher shortage as 
one related entirely to birth sta- 
tistics. 


low 


Mr. Budmen is assistant professor of 
education, Glassboro (New Jersey) 
State College. 


Teachers themselves must bear 
some of the responsibility for the 
shortage. It is a paradox that the 
one profession which by its very 
nature has the opportunity of re 
cruitment with the next genera 
tion should find its ranks so thin 
It is a tragedy that so few of the 
promising young people who sat 
for twelve years in public schools 
should have found their teachers 
sufficiently inspiring to cause them 


to seek teaching as a career. 


T 
BIEDLY the teacher short- 


age has benefited members of the 
profession. For the first time sinc 
the economic 
thirties, the 


teaching 


depression of the 
financial 
appears 


outlook in 
favorable. Sala- 
ries are going up and fringe bene- 
fits—better low-cost in- 
surance, and the like—are becoming 
increasingly common. 


pensions, 


However, there is a dangerous 
tendency on the part of teachers 
to be misled and blinded by thei 
improved bargaining position in 
the shortage market. 

What all too few teachers seem 
to recognize is that the measures 
undertaken to meet the teacher 
shortage are undermining teach- 
ing as a_ profession. Each yea 
thousands of untrained and partly 
trained personnel are 
classrooms as “teachers.” For the 
most part, they are individuals 
whe have not completed an under- 
graduate program. 

Some have had no professional 
training at all. Others are degree- 


entering 
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holders whose professional training 
has been limited to a summer 
workshop reminiscent of the nine- 
teenth-century teacher institute. In 
terms of professional and academic 
preparation, such persons are ill- 
prepared, to say the least, to enter 
classrooms and assume the respon- 
sibilities of teachers. To the pub- 
lic, however, they are all teachers, 
and even many professional organ- 
izations have accorded them full 
status by accepting them into mem- 
bership. 

The history of teacher education 
has been a hard-fought struggle to 
establish a program of teacher 
preparation which could command 
public respect because of its profes- 
sional nature. Within the profes- 
sional lifetime of many still active- 
ly teaching, the program of teacher 
preparation has passed from the 
one-, two-, and three-year normal 
school to the full four-year, degree- 
granting program topped by grad- 
uate programs and specializations 
up to and including the doctoral 
level. 

The consistent philosophical 
principle running throughout that 
struggle was the belief that teach- 
ing is a science as well as an art. 
Every substandard, subcertificated, 
subprepared person who enters a 
classroom as a teacher is a nega- 
tion of that principle. 


Ix the light of the implications 
suggested by the problem of teach- 
er shortage, the profession must act 
in its own defense. Such a defense 
must begin with the recognition 
by individual teachers everywhere 
that a professional attitude toward 
teaching is the obligation of every 
teacher. 

How can a_ profession whose 
members disparage it hope to at- 
tract promising young candidates 
to its ranks? While it is lamentable 
that salaries are not higher and re- 
grettable that teaching loads are 
not lighter, constant recitation of 
these problems serves no useful 
purpose. 

The public has been made aware 
of these conditions; continued com- 
plaint serves neither to remedy the 
situation nor to attract competent 
NEA JOURNAL 
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individuals to the profession. There 
is a kind of disarming logic in the 
teen-ager’s inquiry, “If things are 
so bad, why did you go into teach- 
ing and why do you stay in it 
now?” 

There are thousands of dedicated 
teachers whose lives are inspiring 
answers to that question. The pro- 
fession can point proudly to such 
persons with their belief in the 
improvability of people through 
education, their faith in the poten- 
tialities of their students, their joy 
in helping to develop young minds, 
and their deep and abiding convic- 
tion in the importance of their 
work. 

The public will think no bette: 
of teaching than teachers do. A 
high regard for his chosen profes- 
sion is the obligation, the duty, of 
every teacher. 

If teachers are to achieve and 
maintain professional status, they 
must take effective measures to as- 
sure that only those fully qualified 
shall be recognized as teachers. No 
other profession accords full recog- 
nition as practitioners to those 
who are less than fully qualified. 


Professional Responsibility 

In the past twenty years the teach- 
ing profession has accepted consider- 
able responsibility for replenishing it- 
self. There are 1500 
Teachers of clubs in 


now Future 
Ameri- 


can high schools but the potential is 


America 


21,000 clubs. Every teacher must come 
to accept some responsibility for in- 
teresting outstanding young people in 
teaching. 


This is not an 
moment but 


exigency of the 
a professional responsi- 
bility, especially since every profession 
depends upon quality teaching. Com- 
petition for top talent in this country 
is keen and will become more so. The 
organized teaching profession must be- 
come more active and effective in this 
regard. 

For information regarding FTA, how 
to organize a club in your school and 
provide stimulating programs and ac- 
tivities, write to FTA, NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

—T. M. STINNETT, executive secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 


National Educational Association. 


Medicine has its interns, law its 
clerks, nursing its probationers, and 
religion its novices. Why should 
teaching allow the unqualified a 
status and a_ recognition 
have not been fully earned? 

It is unlikely that teaching can 
maintain and further its profes- 
sional status if the public has no 
way of differentiating between those 
who are teachers and those who 
are not yet teachers. Let the profes- 
sion invent whatever title it wishes 
—intern, novice, apprentice—but 
let it clearly label all those who 
are not fully prepared, reserving 


which 


the title “teacher” only for those 
who have met all qualifications. 
Let every professional organiza- 
tion make the same _ discrimina- 
tion, granting associate member- 
ships or the like, but reserving full 
membership for those persons who 
can properly qualify as teachers. 


Tine has a way of catching up 


with situations, and the public has 
an elephant-like memory in regard 
to money matters. In the best in- 
and traditions of the pro- 
every request for profes- 
sional improvement of any kind 
should rest on the basis of demon- 
strated professional 
rather than on the 
supply and demand. 


terests 
fession, 


competence 
conditions of 


The true nature of a profession 
lies in the quality and proficiency 
of its practitioners. A teacher's 
soundest claim to professional sta- 
tus and recognition rests in his 
own skill in practicing the science 
and the art of teaching. A public 
which justifiably resents the pick- 
ing of its pocket by those who ex- 
ploit the conditions of the market 
will open its purse for those whose 
professional skills it values. 

The will be 
with the nation a long time. The 
profession must recognize in that 
condition an inherent threat to its 
own existence. Only as individual 
teachers meet that threat in terms 
of demonstrated professional com- 
petence and consistent demand 
that only the fully qualified re- 
ceive professional recognition will 
the crisis created by that shortage 
be adequately met. 


teacher shortage 
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THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Reviews of Current Books 
Fiction 

Trask by Don Berry. (Viking) The 
pristine beauty of the Oregon Terri- 
tory of 1848 provides the setting for 
this gripping first novel from which 
the pioneer spirit radiates with fresh- 
ness and vigor. It is the story of one 
man’s restless urge to meet. the chal- 
lenge of the wilderness and to turn 
vision into reality. As the reader fol- 
lows Trask on his dogged way to ful- 
fillment he will feel renewed respect 
for the kind of drive that was to give 
ultimate shape to a continent. Mr. 
Berry writes simply but vividly in a 
novel that will have special appeal to 
lovers of Americana. 
and co- 
program for the _ gifted, 
South Mountain Junior High School, 
Allentown, Pa. 


—THOMAS G. BRUNI, teache? 


ordinator, 


Nonfiction 


Meet Mr. Lincoln by Richard Han- 
Donald B. Hyatt. (Golden) 
Produced from a National Broadcast- 
ing Company television program of 
February 11, 1959, this book is as un- 
usual as it is 


ser and 


beautiful. 
Here, in folio size, is a fusing of au- 
thentic photographs, prints, and draw- 
ings. The captions are usually brief 
and always dramatic. Covering in time 
the period from November 1860 until 
Lincoln’s death, most of the dramatic 
and climatic events, political and mili- 


strikingly 


tary, as well as social and personal, are 
portrayed here. Admirers of Lincoln 
and students of the Civil War will 
wish to book. Teachers of 
will know 
make good use of it in 


rooms. 


this 
history 


own 
American how to 


their class- 
—RALPH ADAMS BROWN, acting dean 

of the College of Education, State 

University of New York, Cortland. 


The Open Door College: A Case 
Study by Burton R. Clark. (McGraw- 
Hill) 


icant 


This is another of the signif- 
studies 


emanating from. the 
Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation at the University of California 
at Berkeley. Mr. Clark presents a so- 
ciological analysis of the community 
forces which caused the creation of 
the San Jose Junior College. Espe- 


OZ 


this connection is 
his description of how controversy be- 
tween the state college in San Jose 
and the state department of education 
apparently forced the new college into 
independent existence. 

A junior college in California, Mr. 
Clark explains, is expected to provide 
education of for all high- 
school graduates who apply. Such a 


cially valuable in 


some _ sort 
policy obviously results in a unique 
kind of student The author 
presents many data to show just how 
the San Jose students do differ from 
those in the other kinds of institutions 
in the state. 


body. 


In view of a unique group of stu- 
dents being accepted, how does a fac- 
ulty respond in educational terms? A 
description of this process comprises 
the last third of the book. However, 
the author does more than report. He 
suggests that while all students must 
be admitted, they should then be dif- 
ferentially treated. While criteria for 
admission to the college remain uni- 
form, criteria for admission to the sev- 
eral different. 
MAYHEW, director of in- 


curriculums should be 
—LEWIS B. 
stitutional 


South 


research, 
fF lor ida, 


University of 
Tampa. 


The Lifetime Reading Plan by Clif- 
ton Fadiman. (World) The Western 
tradition has been called a Great Con- 
versation, in which the greatest writers 
have talking with each 
with coruscatinge brilliance over the 
centuries. Clifton Fadiman, who has 
been listening avidly to this conversa- 
tion all his adult life, bids us lend an 
ear too, as he 


been other 


one hundred 
great books and offers them as a life- 
time of reading. Ranging from Homer 
and Plato to Hemingway and Frost, 
Mr. Fadiman brief intro- 
ductory book—no cri- 


selects 


presents a 
essay for each 
invitation” de- 
signed to seduce us into reading the 
book. The plan is bold and challeng- 
ing but, as unfolded by Mr. Fadiman, 


it promises rich adventure.—T.G.B. 


tique, but a “card of 


The Road to Harper’s Ferry, by }. 


C. Furnas much 


This is 
than the story of the attempt 
by John Brown and his few followers 


to overthrow the institution of slavery 


(Sloane) 
more 


in 1859. It is a searching examination 
of the forces and factors that produced 
the strange and enigmatic personality 
and his ill-fated scheme. 

The road to Harper’s Ferry began 
centuries earlier in Africa, when the 
Europeans began to exploit the ripe 


conditions that made the slave trade 


to the New World possible. It ended 
with the hanging of John Brown, who 
felt appointed by God to deliver the 
Negroes from bondage. It is a road 
that Mr. Furnas has examined with 
great care and in considerable detail. 

It is the view of Mr. Furnas that the 
abolitionists unfairly critical of 
the whites for their part in developing 
the slave trade. Many Africans, he 
cannibals, adulterers, 
and = slave-sellers, and 
were, therefore, culpable in the trade 
in men that developed in the New 
World 

As abolitionists concentrated on the 
sinfulness of 


were 


contends, were 


slave-buvers, 


buving and _ holding 
sight, Mr. Furnas 
contends, of its origins and the way 
it developed. They tended to romanti- 
cize about the 


slaves, they lost 


slavery 
and refused to examine it objectively. 
Such attitudes finally culminated in 
the career and final Coom of John 
Brown and the Secret Six 
ported him. A reform 
based on attitudes contains too 


institution of 


who sup- 
movement 
such 
much arrogance and egomania for its 
own good 

This is a highly opinionated book, 
containing many subjective observa- 
tions, strictures, and harsh judgments. 
It can be debated in many places and 
successfully refuted in some. Its value 
lies in its extensive scholarship and 
its literary felicity; but only the more 
informed with its 
contents successfully and with profit 

—JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN, chairman, 
Department of History, Brooklyn Col 


lege. 


reader can cope 


Your Child in a 
by Albertina 


Scientific World 
\. Weinlander. (Double- 
day) This book is written for parents 
and can properly be recommended to 
parents asked 
what the home can do to prepare chil 
dren 


by teachers who are 
for life in an age of science. It 
is especially commendable in that the 
author sees science and social science 
as a team and has not fallen into the 
current error of thinking that prep 
aration of more scientists will save the 
world. Moral and spiritual values are 
woven into the presentation of prac 
tical suggestions for science activities 

The book is arranged by age levels 
from birth to ten and presents prac- 
tical experiences requiring little or no 
apparatus. The full of chil- 
dren's scientific interests is dealt with 
as well as the full range of children’s 
readiness and interest. A 
sources of science 


range 


section on 


materials presents 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Within this group of fine young people there may be several who 
measure up to the qualifications of today’s United States Air Force. 


Why do Educators’ responsthilities to young people 
call for a knowledge of the V.S8. Air Force? 


The Air Force is among the largest and best equipped train- 
ing organizations in the country. Thousands of Air Force 
people are enrolled in courses of instruction, at all educa- 
tional levels up to and including the nation’s finest graduate 
schools. 

By its very nature, the Air Force is advanced in tech- 
nology and planning. It is already dealing on a day-to-day 
basis with the world of tomorrow. 

Many opportunities exist in the Air Force today for 
young people who measure up to high standards. 
These opportunities currently include: 

1. Technical training, with emphasis on electronics and 
other modern specialties. Rewarding careers are possible. 
2. Officer training, including Aviation Cadet training, 
Officer Candidate School for a commission from the ranks, 
Officer Training School for college graduates in needed 


specialties, and Air Force ROTC for college undergraduates. 
3. U.S. Air Force Academy, a four-year general education 
of the highest standards. Flying training normally follows 
graduation, Physical and mental requirements are high. 

Teachers and Guidance Counsellors interested in learn- 
ing more about the Air Force opportunities for their stu- 
dents may receive a catalog of informational materials 
(booklets, brochures, and films) by writing: Educators’ 


Information, Dept. No. CNOS, Box 7608, Wash, 4, D.C. 


U.S. Aur Force 


There’s a place for tomorrow’s leaders 


* «x « on the Aerospace Team 





Outstanding Education 
Books of 1959 


gamer of the Education Department 
1 of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore—Julia L. Certain, head; Ceceile 
Richman; Malcolm Spensley; Rose South- 
worth; Florence Radermacher; and Bar- 
Mever—acknowledge the assistance 
given by the educational authorities who 


co-operated in the selection of the fol- 
lowing list. 


bara 


Numbers in parentheses refer to the 


directory of publishers at the end of the 
list. Inquiries should be addressed directly 
to the publishers. 


Education Today 


The House of Intellect by Jacques 
Barzun. Intellect has been brought to its 
present low state by intellectuals them- 
selves; art, science, and philanthropy (the 
“doctrine of free and equal opportunity 
as applied to things of the mind”) fur- 
nish evidence of its 


can only be 


abandonment. It 
restored if individuals will 
assume “the hard work of thinking and 
judging.” 276p. $5. (14) 

Education in the Age of Science ed. by 
Brand Blanshard. A vigorous presentation 
of varying—sometimes opposing —views 
of what is demanded of education today. 
Includes such stimulating thinkers as 
Hook, Riesman, Mead, Shuster, and Nie 
buhr. 302p. $4.50. (5) 

Education and the Democratic Faith 
by E. V. Sayers and Ward Madden. The 
authors introduce various philosophical 
views, including their own, on the kind 
of society we want and the fundamental 
purposes of education. 472p. $4.25. (4) 

Community Education; Principles and 
Practices from World-wide Experience by 
the National Society for the Study of Ed 
ucation. Specialists in anthropology, psy 
chology, sociology, and education discuss 
basic principles and _ leadership-training 
to help improve world 
Representative 
described and 


necessary living 
standards programs are 


analyzed. 417p. $4; $3.25 


pa (S) 

Khrushchev and the Central Committee 
Speak on Education by G. § 
Timely and significant. Gives translation 
of the 48 “theses.” 66p. $2.50. (26) 

John Dewey's Challenge to Education 
by Oscar Handlin. Assesses the impact of 
Dewey’s “revolt” at the turn of the cen- 
tury and provides an unprejudiced view 
of his contribution at that 
59p. $2.50. (14) 

Catholic Viewpoint on Education by N. 
G. McCluskey. Briefly traces evolution of 
public and Catholic schools in America, 
the problems of pluralism, the Catholic 
theory of education, operation of Catholic 


Counts. 


significant 
time 


54 


schools, parental rights, and government 
aid to private schools. A helpful over- 
view. 192p. $3.50. (12) 

The Law and Public Education, 2d 
ed., by R. R. Hamilton and P. R. Mort. 
Table of cases and a good index make 
legal information readily available. 641p. 
$8. (10) 

The Child, the Parent, and the State 
by James B. Conant. Assesses our educa- 
tional needs as they are affected by the 
East-West struggle. Considers role of 
government and citizens toward the evolv- 
ing American high school, accenting fi- 
nancial responsibility. Reference notes 
and Soviet documents comprise second 
half. 2llp. $3.50. (15) 


Psychology and Sociology 


The Gifted Group at Mid-life; 35 Years’ 
Follow-up of the Superior Child by L. M. 
Terman and M. H. Oden. “The research 
has vielded documentary evidence that 
the gifted child is far more likely to be- 
come the _ intellectually 
tionally successful, 
than will the 
cational 


superior, voca- 
adult 
Optimum edu- 
facilities for superior young- 
sters are justified. 187p. $4.50. (30) 
Delinquent Behavior; 2 vols. by W. C. 
Kvaraceus and others. This NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project has 
synthesized facts from a wide range of 
reports and, after dismissing myths of 
causes and treatment, details the effects 
of the family’s and community's impact 
on children, especially those in the lower 
economic 


well-adjusted 
average.” 


gathered and 


status. The second volume re 
programs and sets up guidelines 
for school and civic leaders. Insists schools 
have definite obligations and limitations 
and that community organizations must 
face and solve the problem of improving 
family and community living standards. 
Bibliography of books and Vol. 
1, $1.25; vol. 2, $2. (24) 

Psychology in Education by S. L. Pres- 
sey, F. P. Robinson, and J. E. Horrocks. 
658p. $6.50. (14) 

Understanding Human Development 
by Howard Lane and Mary Beauchamp. 
A section on behavior in general is fol- 
lowed by discussion of growth and sug- 
gestions for. studying children and young 
people. 492p. $8. (27) 

The Vanishing Adolescent by E. Z. 
Friedenberg. The current emphasis on so- 
cial adjustment is at the expense of allow- 
ing the adolescent 


ports 


films. 


to develop his own 
unique personality and thus attain gen- 
uine maturity. 144p. $2.95. (6) 

The following six books were selected 
as “outstanding” in earlier editions: 


Child Behavior and Development. Rev. 
ed. of Child Development by W. E. Mat 
tin and C. B. Stendler. 618p. $8; $6 text 
ed. (13) 

Child Development. 2d ed. by W. C. Ol 
son 497p. $6.25. (16) 

Educational Psychology. 4th ed. by C. F 
Skinner ed. 755p. $7.95. (27) 

An Introduction to Child Study. 4th ed 
by Ruth Strang. 543p. $6.75. (21) 

Psychology of Adolescence. 5th ed. by 
Luella Cole. 73lp. $7. (28) 

Introduction to Exceptional Children. 
3d ed. by H. J. Baker, 523p. $6.50. (21) 


Guidance 


Personnel Services in Education by the 
National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion. Leading 
sophical and 


authorities philo 
psychological func 
tions, procedures, training of professional 
workers, and needed 303p. $4; 
$3.25. pa. (8) 

Ten Thousand Careers by R. L. Thorn 
dike and Elizabeth Hagen. This investiga- 
tion reveals the extent to which a battery 
of aptitude tests taken by 10,000 airmen 
in 1943 predicted their actual permanent 
vocations twelve years later. 346p. $8.50. 
(31) 


cover 


bases, 


research. 


Elementary and High Schools 


The American High School Today by 
James B. Conant. Supports the locally con- 
trolled, 
cause it 


comprehensive high school be 
manifests the American ideal of 
equality of opportunity. Recommends a 
basic program for all students plus voca 
tional and academic electives, free summet 
schools, special provisions for slow and 
gifted students, better counseling services 
and consolidation of small high schools 
140p. $2.95; $l pa. (20) 

Modern Secondary School Education; 
Basic Principles and Practices by W. M 
Alexander and J. G. Saylor. Complete re 
writing of a 1950 text. New material in 
cludes a section on the current controversy 
in education; a discussion of the educa- 
tional systems of France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and Russia, and emphasis on the 
college-preparatory aspects of the modern 
high school. 765p. $6.50. (28) 

The Nongraded Elementary School by 
J. I. Goodlad and R. H. Anderson. Ex 
plores advantages of flexibility, continuity 
of learning and pupil progress, and the 
accompanying problems of organization 
and administration. 248p. $4.95. (13) 

Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision. 2d ed. by W. S. Elsbree and 
H. J. McNally. The earlier edition was also 
selected as “outstanding” 55lp. $6. (2) 
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Higher Education 


The College Influence on Student 
Character by E. D. Eddy. Interviews with 
students and participation in their activi- 
ties on 20 campuses led to the conclusion 
that, in general, those elements which 
facilitate intellectual development are also 
those which encourage the development 
of student character. 185p. $3. (3) 

Issues in University Education ed. by 
Charles Frankel. 175p. $3.95. (14) 

Universities: Commonwealth and Amer- 
ican; A Comparative Study by O. C. Car- 
michael. Replacement of private by pub- 
lic support, decline of the liberal arts, and 
dissatisfaction with professional curricu- 
lums confront Commonwealth and Amer- 
ican universities with similar problems. 
Proposes a commission on university edu- 
cation to investigate needs and to serve 
as a clearinghouse of ways to meet them. 
390p. S6. (14) 

American Degree Mills; a Study of 
Their Operations and of Existing and 
Potential Ways to Control Them by R. H. 
Reid. 99p. $1. (3) 

Academic Procession by H. M. Wriston. 
Personal account of a college president's 
job including his powers and_ respon- 
sibilities, his frustrations and satisfactions, 
and his multifarious duties. Expresses a 
liberal point of view, stressing scholarship 
and cultivation of the mind. 222p. $4 (9) 

The Campus and the State by Malcolm 
Moos and F. E. Rourke. Effect on educa- 
tion of public control of 
{l4p. $6. (18) 


universities. 


Administration 


Educational Administration by E. L. 
Morphet, R. L. Johns, and T. L. Reller. 
What is required of the educationai ad- 
ministrator? How have many-sided rela- 
tionships with government, community, 
staff, and pupils been made to serve the 
purposes of education? Answers are sug- 
gested and further questions raised. 556p. 
$5.95. (27) 

Administration and Policy-Making in 
Education by John Walton. Administra- 
tion is a function in itself, and involves 
the recognition (but not the formulation) 
of an organization’s purposes, direction 
of activities toward the accomplishment of 
these purposes, and care for the organi- 
zation’s survival. 207p. $5. (18) 

Administrative Theory by D. E. Grif- 
fiths. Review of the literature since 1947 
shows what progress is being made toward 
building a theoretical basis for adminis- 
tration. Summarizes theories, then relates 
administrative concepts to the decision- 
making process, which is carefully de- 
lineated in the final chapter 123p. $1.25. 
(4) 


Teaching Methods and Materials 

Learning and the Teacher by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Attention is given to the 
learner, to “timing and pacing of in- 


struction,” to thorough planning and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Pi 

Passing through the wards, I saw 2 
little girl sitting’ on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes until I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children, 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


—for whom a spoiled banana is @ 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with ita 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 million meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
-untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conscientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 


Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam, Western Germany, American 
Indians or greatest need. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy (1 girl O 


ee gh | ee nro ee we 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
(0 full year ( first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 


() Please send me further infor- 
mation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 





Unusual Teaching Opportunities at Home and Abroad 


NEA COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 


| isteD below are some unusual opportu- 
4 nities with 
sent. 


sources where 


inquiries 
mav be 

Inclusion of entries in the list does not 
mean endorsement. When teachers accept 
positions such as these, whether with the 
U.S. government or 
they 


with other agencies, 
should endeavor to have very cleat 
agreements with regard to compensation 
and all other conditions of service. Status 
of overseas teachers has some obviously 
attractive aspects but it may have serious 
defects that should be confronted before 
a position abroad is accepted. 

Schools and programs sponsored by the 
U.S. Government: . 

U.S. International Education Exchange. 
Teaching opportunities for elementary 
and secondary-school teachers in national 
and American-sponsored 


Apply by Oct. 15: 


schools abroad. 
Teacher Exchange Sec 
tion, Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
1LD.¢ 

\ vear of exchange and/or 
opportunities for 


summer! 
teachers of German, 
French, and the classics to attend 
nars in Germany, France, and Italv. There 
are also seminars for teachers of Spanish 
in Colombia and 


semi- 


teachers of history in 
Applications will be ac 
Aug. 1 and Oct. 15: 
Exchange Section, Office of Edu 
cation, Dept. of Health, Education,' and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.¢ 


srazil or India 


cepted between 


Teacher 


Teaching fellowships and assistantships 
to teachers and professors of English in 
France and Italy. Request 
than Oct. 15: Information and 
Counseling Division, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 E. 67th St., New York 
21, N.Y 

U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Educational specialists with sub- 
stantial experience in the 
teachers in 


applications 
not later 


training of 
secondary, and 
under U.S 
programs in Middle 
East, Africa, and Latin America. 
Office, ICA, 


elementary, 
vocational-technical areas, 
technical-assistance 
and Far 
Personnel 
D.¢ 

U.S. Information Services. Openings 
for teachers of English in binational cul 
tural centers in Latin America, the Near 
East, and Far East. Binational Center Re- 
cruitment Officer, U.S 
cy, Washington 25, 


Washington 25, 


Information Agen- 
D.C. 


Positions as administrators and 


direc 
tors of courses in cultural centers: Bina 
tional Recruitment Officer, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Dependents Schools Abroad: 

Positions for experienced teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools abroad 
operated for children of U.S. military and 
civilian personnel. A limited number of 
administrative posts are also available. 

Air Force Schools: Dept. of the Air 


Force, Overseas Employment Branch, 


06 


RELATIONS 


Room 4424, Munitions Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Army Schools: Application for the fol- 
lowing school year will be accepted after 
September. Army DCSPER, OCP, Inter- 
national Division, Operations Coordina- 
tion Branch, Washington 25, D.C. 

Navy Schools: Chief of Naval Personnel 
C-17) Dept. of Navy, 
D.¢ 

Schools in outlying states and areas: 

Alaska. Teaching or administrative po- 
sitions. Commissioner of 
1841, Juneau, Alaska 

Canal Zone. Personnel 
ma Canal Company, 
Canal Zone. 


Guam. 


Washington 25, 


Education, Box 


Pana- 
Heights, 


Director, 
Balboa 
Director of Personnel, Govern- 


ment of \gana, Guam, Mariana 


Guam, 
Islands 

Hawaii. Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, P.O. Box 2360, Honolulu 4, 


Hawaii. 


teachers of 
English in the senior high schools (grades 
10-12). Openings for teachers of science 
and mathematics; candidates should be 
able to read and write Spanish. Director, 
Personnel Division, Dept. of Education, 
Hato Rey, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
U.S. Pacific Trust Teacher 
training positions in Caroline and Mar- 
shall Islands: U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 12th Regional Office, 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 
Samoa 


Puerto Rico. Openings for 


Territory. 


Appraiser’s 


Personnel Director, Government 
of American Samoa, Page Pago, American 
Samoa 

Virgin Islands. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dept. of Education, St. 
Islands, U.S.A 

Schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, U.S. Department of the Interior: 
Elementary and secondary positions avail- 
able. In each case, apply to Area Director, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, at 
listed 


Thomas, 
Virgin 


addresses 
below. 

Alaska. Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska. 

Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Dakota. Bradbury Bldg., 820 S. 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Mississippi, 
Served by the Personnel 
Bldg., Muskogee, Okla. 

Montana and Wyoming 
Billings, Mont. 

Northern frizona, New Mexico, and 
P.O. Box 1260, Gallup, N. Mex. 

Minnesota, lowa, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin: (elementary positions only) 
Bldg., 2908 Colfax Ave., So., 
8, Minn. 

Arizona (except Navajo Schools), Cali- 
fornia, Utah, and Nevada: P. O. Box 7007, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


South 
Main, 
Kansas, Oklahoma: 
Office, 


and 


Federal 


804 N. 29th St., 


Colorado 


Buzza 
Minneapolis 


Oregon, Washington, and Idaho; (ele- 
mentary positions only) P. O. Box 4097, 
1001 N. E. Lloyd Blvd., Portland 8, Oreg. 


(Continued on page 61) 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


(Continued from previous page) 
skillful practice, and to research. 222p. 
$3.75. (24) 

A-V Instruction: Materials and Methods 
by J. W. Brown and others. A thorough 
survey of materials, with emphasis on the 
teacher’s role in presenting and relating 
them to classroom instruction. 554p. $7.95. 
(20) 

{udio-Visual Materials and Techniques 
2d ed. by J. S. Kinder. 592p. $7. (2) 

Learning To Teach in the Elementary 
School by M. G. McKim, C. W. Hansen, 
and W. L. Carter. Classroom procedures 
and methods of providing experience for 
learners, drawn from all curriculum fields 
and many grade levels and 
teacher-pupil planning and a_problem- 
solving approach to learning. 612p. $6.50. 
(21) 

Teaching for Better Schools. 2d ed. by 
Kimball Wiles. 5341p. $5.95. (27) 

Prologue to Teaching; Readings and 
Source Materials with Text. ed. by M. B. 
Smiley and J. S. Dikhoff, 607p. $5.75. (25) 

Good Books for Children; a Selection of 
Outstanding Children’s Books Published 
1948-57. comp. by Mary K. Eakin 


$5.95. (3) 


based on 


27 ip 


Teaching Methods: Special 
Subjects 
Learning and Teaching Arithmetic by 
J. H. Banks. Alternates chapters on con- 
tent and method in a logical order. Pres- 
entation is 


clear and 


Exercises 
and supplementary reading lists are useful 
features. 405p. $5.95. (1) 

Growth of Mathematical Ideas: Grades 
K-12 by the National Council of 
of Mathematics 


implicit 


concise, 


Teachers 
Key concepts, procedures 
in problem solving, and meth 
odological ideas are thoroughly discussed 
507p. $5. (23) 

Discovering Meanings in Arithmetic by 
F. E. Grossnickle and L. J 
1442p. $5.32. (32) 

Fundamentals of Basic Reading In- 
struction by M. A. Dawson and H. A 
Bamman. 304 p. $4.25. (19) 

Literature Study in the High Schools 
by D. L. Burton. 291p. $4. (17) 

New Viewpoints in Geography by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
29th yearbook. 260p. $5; $4 pa. (22) 

Art in Education by 
and Arne Randall 
education as well as teaching procedures. 
Combines the classical philosophies of art 
education with modern educational meth 
ods 345p. S6 7) 

Social Studies in Elementary Education 
by John Jarolimek. 400p. $5.75. (21) 


Brueckner 


Howard Conant 


Suggestions for teacher 


Reference, Research, History 


The Fifth Mental Measurements Year- 


book ed. by Oscar K. Critical re 
views of 957 tests published between 1952 
and 1958 and an appraisal of 485 books 
on measurement. Invaluable aid to all 
test users. 1292p. $22.50. (11) 

Dictionary of Education. 2c ed. by Car- 


Buros 
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ter V. Good. Almost 37% larger than the 
1945 edition, this unique and_ useful 
volume also defines and gives pronuncia- 
tion of pertinent psychological, philo- 
sophical, and medical terms. 676p. $9.75. 
(20) ° 

A History of Education; A Social Inter- 
pretation. 2d ed. by James Mulhern. Re- 
vision of excellent text brings information 
up to date. 754p. $7.50. (29) 

Introduction to Educational Research 
by Carter V. Good. Discussion of scientific 
method is followed by step-by-step descrip- 
tion of procedures, examination of various 
research techniques, and suggestions for 
organizing the report. 424p. $5. (4) 


Publishers 


(1) Allvn and Bacon, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Book Co., 55 5th Ave., 
American Council on Massa- 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

1) Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
2d St., New York 1. (5) Basic Books, 
Inc., 59 4th Ave., New York 3. Beacon 
Press, Inc., 25 St., Boston &. (7) 
Chas. A. Inc., 1457 
Bldg., Univ. of 
Press, Chicago 37. 


2960 


Inc., Route 9W, 
American 


York 3. (3) 


(2) 
New 
Educ., 1785 
chusetts 


(6) 
Beacon 
Co., 
(3) 
Ave., 


Press, 


Bennett 
Peoria, Hl. 
5750 Ellis 
Columbia Univ 

New York 27. (10) 
Inc., 268 Flatbush 


Duroc 
Chicago 
(9) 
Broadway, 
The Foundation Press, 
Ave. Exten., Brooklyn 
1, N. Y. (11) Gryphon Press, 220 Mont- 
gomery St., Highland Park, N. J 12) 


Hanover House, City Books 


Garden 


Many a family tree needs trimming. 


—Frank McKinney Hubbard 


Garden City 
and Co., 750 3rd Ave 

(14) Harper and Brothers, 49 E 
St.. New York 16. (15) Harvard 
Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge 38, 
(16) D. C. Heath and Co 
Ave., Boston 16 17) 
Co., Inc., 383: Madison 
18) Johns Hopkins 
Baltimore 19) Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St.. New York 18 
20) McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W 
12nd St., New York 36. (21) The Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York Il. (22) 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
(23) National Council of 
Mathematics, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (24) NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (25) Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1600 Pollitt Dr., Lawn, 
N. J. (26) Univ. of Pittsburgh 
3309 Cathedral of Learning, 
13. 

27) Prentice-Hall, 
New York 11 
232 Madison 
Ronald Press 
York 10. (30) 


N. Y. (13) Harcourt, 


New York 17. 


brace 
33rd 


Mass. 
285 Columbus 
Henry Holt and 
Ave., New York 17. 


Univ., Homewood, 


18. 


Teachers of 


Fair 
Press, 
Pittsburgh 
Inc., 70 


5th Ave., 


28) 
Ave., New York 16. (29) 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
Stanford Univ. Press, Stan- 
ford, Calif. (31) John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc, 440 4th Ave., New York 16. (32) 
John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 7. # # 
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Univ. | 


State Coverage 


Rinehart and Co., Inc., | 





NEWS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES: 
[SCHOLASTIC] LAUNCHES NEW PERIODICALS 
FOR GRADES 1, 2, 3, 4 


With the introduction of new class- 
room weeklies for grades 1-4, Scho- 
lastic Magazines offers teachers the 
opportunity to choose superior news 
periodicals for their children, at a price 
that all can afford. 

The new weeklies are to be pub- 
lished in a striking four-page news 
format, with periodic supplements. 
Group subscription rates are 50¢ a 
year, 25¢ a semester. 

The titles: News Pitot (grade 1), 
News RANGER ( grade 2), News TraIL 
(grade 3), News ExpLorer (grade 4 
—formerly published as Explorer). 


Graded Series, 1-8 

The new periodicals will join Scho- 
lastic’s present program for middle and 
upper elementary grades —to form a 
complete, sequentially unified group of 
news weeklies for all elementary 
grades, 1-8. 

In their appealing design, freshness 
and vitality of content, the new week- 
lies mark a sharp departure from class- 
room papers available until now. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 


Content each week will focus on 
news,selected for its curriculum value 
and high interest to children. Current 
science will be featured, in a form 
suited to each age group. 


Reading, Vocabulary Stressed 

A major purpose of the new weeklies 
is to stimulate growth in reading and 
word power, through pictures and text 
of absorbing interest to children. 

A weekly Reading Development 
program of practice materials will be 
included, which children may do at 
their desks or at home. 

Vocabulary at each level will be con- 
trolled but not confined. Standard word 
lists will be used judiciously—extended 
to bring in “Space Age” words and 
other words naturally dictated by sub- 
ject matter. 

Special Diagnostic Reading Tests 
(and Reading Readiness materials for 
grade 1) will be provided three times 
yearly, separately published. 

For more information, write to our 
Field Service Department. 


42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





~~ JOBS ABROAD 


For teachers, 
ons, 


school administrators, librari- 
nurses, ond stenographers. Top salaries 
paid by American and Foreign companies, 
governmental and international organiza 
tions. How, when, and where to apply, 
$1.00. included free ‘Student Opportunities 
Abroad”. Dorf, P. O. Box 1415-H, Phila. 5, 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
28 East Jackse - “oulevard 
Chicage is 
Leaders in nationw 2ment service. 


Membe A 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEACHERS AGENCY 


Formed for Teachers by Teachers. A contact for Em- 
ployers and Employees alike 
south 


Jobs in the growing 


Write: South Florida Teachers Agency, 


lee Manor Plaza, 1100 S. Federal 
Boynton Beach, Florida. 


Enroll now 


BALTIMORE jasc," 


A nation wide service; school and coilege 
placements in teaching and administration 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL ® ADMINISTRATION 
A specialized service for 
advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portiand 11, Oregon 


personnel with 








We locate positions for 
public school teachers... 
find teachers for public 
school vacancies. Write us 
about yourself and give us 
the situation and location 


rete D position 
you desire. Free enrollment. 


2 
new 
location 
* Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCYsHigh Point, N.C. 
Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 





CLINTON 


C. R. COZZENS, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is o position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





cs Bigger, Better 
CAMPGROUND 
: Most Complete 


NEW 


CAMPGROUND 
ATLAS 


COVERS 
50 
STATES AND 
CANADA 


160 big (8V2x11-in.) 


pages include 62 pages of 
2-color maps and plotting each of over 5,500 
campgrounds. Shows detailed directions for reach 
ing each campground including all major U. S 
highways and other roads, classified as hard sur- 
face, gravel, or primitive; and such information as 
capacity of site, facilities available, and nearby 
points of interest. In attractive flexible cover 
printed in two colors on tinted background 
Authored by two staff members of a well-known 
state university 


Limited first printing ready. Sold on money-back 
guarantee if returned undamaged within 10 days 
Reserve your copy now, for postpaid delivery, by 
sending $3.00 per copy in cash, check or money or- 
der to: ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS, Dept. AM, 
Station 3, Champaign, !!l 


SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 
F 


trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 


credit available 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—$1095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 
For FREE details write 


Prmcrizans (Srvc) a's 


Minneapolis, Minn 


New School Buses 


AND SAVE MONEY! <== 


By lease $8.50 per Amazing Budget-Saver 
day; e Now available for 
Net lease 181 days Safer Transportation 
Five-Year Contract Chassis purchased lo- 
54 and 60-Passenger , cally for service, 
New Buses where applicable 
. 


Call -- Write -:- Wire 


SCHOOLWAY BUS-LEASING COMPANY 
141 Ridgewood Avenue 
CHestnut 8-7100 


AROUND THE WORLD 
THis summer $1795 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the 
superb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden. Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo— 
plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu. 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air Aug. 23rd. 


Repeating last summer’s unparalleled success, 
all land arrangements, hotels and sightseeing 
are included in the single rate of $1795. 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Tel. GR. 5-5740 Write Louis Conrad 


TEACHER HE 


Vacations Wisely Spent 


BERNICE MOSS 


YVEN though teaching can be 
4 exciting and rewarding, it 

still saps energies and, all too 
frequently, generates tensions. Va- 
cations provide opportunity for 
pursuits which counteract fatigue 
and supply a needed change of 
pace. 

Year-round health maintenance 
and improvement is the ideal pat- 
tern of living, vet the fact remains 
that many teachers approach vaca- 
tion periods at a lower ebb than 
when school commenced. 

Not all teachers can, should, o1 
will choose identical vacation pur- 
suits. Planning for vacations in the 
light of individual needs and _ in- 
terests is a sound procedure. The 


teache) vacations 


benefits when 
are geared to health needs as well 
as to needs or desires for profes- 
cultural de- 


velopment, or increased income. 


sional advancement. 


How can vacations contribute 
to health? 

Foremost, vacations offer oppor- 
tunity to escape from routine and 
to do something different. Many 
people like variety and an oppor- 
tunity to travel. Others enjoy put- 
tering in house and vard, catching 
up on books and hobbies, enjoying 
friends and families. 

Some persons desire and need 
more time for rest, for mild activ- 
itv, for fresh air and sunshine. 
Wisely planned, a wide variety of 
pursuits, individual 
relieve fatigue, revive 
interest and enthusiasm, and con- 


suited to 
needs, can 


tribute to more buoyant living. 
The summer vacation provides 
an excellent opportunity to secure 
the needed annual checkup from 
physician and dentist and, for some, 
the time to take care of needed 


Dr. Moss is professor of health educa- 


tion, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


repairs. Dental work, repair of a 
hernia, new _ lenses for 
initiation of a sensible 
weight-control program may seem 
easier when one is free of school- 
work and other job responsibilities. 


For some teachers the summer- 


: ro Oo 
nageing 


olasses, 


vacation period becomes not a va 


cation at all, but rather a con- 
tinuation of professional duties o1 
a change of employment. Summe1 
school is often a necessary adjunct 
to professional growth and ad- 
vancement, and summer jobs are 
frequently necessary to supplement 
the family Therefore, 
when planning for these activities, 
teachers might ask 


questions such as these: 


income. 
themselves 


Would attending summer school 
in a new locale help to combine va- 
cation and studv? Should summet 
sessions be considered only in al- 
ternate years? What kind of sum- 
mer employment would open doors 
to new and different experiences 
and wider horizons? 

A word might be added concern- 
ing the vacation that is planned 
to include too much. Travel can 
be stimulating and interesting, but 
it can also be hectic when one tries 
to crowd a year’s experiences into 
a month. Phvsical activity is im- 
portant to body health and _ efh- 
ciency but is scarcely a_ blessing 
when the sedentary person strikes 
out and attempts to scale the Mat- 
terhorn. 

Vacation plans are highly indi- 
vidual. What may be relaxing for 
one can be tiresome for another. 
Foresighted planning should mean 
that vacation’s end finds a person 
renewed in body, soul, and spirit 
whether he has been around the 
world or sat under a tree in his 
own back yard. 


_ + 


@ For more on vacations, see the 
special feature in this issue. 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its de- 
partments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Art Education 


Studies in Art Education 
issue). Presents 11 issues 
and research in art education. April 
1960. 96p. $1.75. Natl. Art Education 
Assn. 


(spring 
articles on 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Selected Listing of Audio-Visual 
Materials: Motion Pictures on Higher 
Education. Lists and describes 16mm 
films which deal with varied aspects of 
college and university life. 1960. 4p. 
15¢. Published Dept. of 
\udio-Visual Instruction and Assn. for 
Higher Education. Order from DAVI 
or AHE. 

Selected Listing of Audio-Visual 
Materials: Motion Pictures on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. Lists and describes 
l6mm_ films deal many 
aspects of juvenile deliquency. 1960 
6p. 15¢. DAVI. 

1960 Supplement to the National 
Tape Recording Catalog. 
information on more than 
tional 


jointly by 


which with 


Contains 
10 educa- 
series composed of 800 indi- 
vidual programs recorded on tape and 
available for re-recording for educa- 


tional purposes. 1960. 49p. 50¢. DAVI. 


Driver Education 


Status of Driver Education in the 
United States by Key. A 
study of courses as described by state 


Norman 


and local school systems in response 
to special inquiry. 1960. 76p. $2. Natl. 
Commission on Safety 


Order from NEA. 


Education. 


Home Economics 


The Images of the Family in Mass 
Media by Elizabeth 1960. 
l2p. 50¢. Dept. of Home Economics. 


Simpson. 


International Relations 


International Health Activities and 
the School. Report on activities of four 
United Nations agencies relating to 
health education, disease control, and 
health services. 1960. 13p. 25¢. Com- 
mittee on Internatl. Relations. Order 
from NEA. 

Other Lands: Other Peoples by 


(Continued on next page) 
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HORIZ 

ew On 

- a suggestior Ss 
we hope proves helpful 


As this is the time of year when people’s minds turn to 
planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


‘With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 


in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 


Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.’’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. «« 
Seedlings are so easy to grow- 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


“delicious Wrigley'’s EZZaZZZi@> Gum, 


Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 


Summer conducted tours via ship and air. 50- 
63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 
$1398. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 
June and early July departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 


HORNING ll fn. ¥.. N. J 
TEACHERS ieee 
INST (@ MM omer of NAIA. 


Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 





SEE THE U.S.A. 
ON MANPOWER, Inc. PAY 
THIS SUMMER! 


Travel to any or all of our 206 
branch cities and work for us as 
long as you like in each place 
Typists, Stenos, Office Machine 
Operators are needed. For full 
details of our unique Work-Travel 
Program write for free brochure 


Work Travel Division 


825 N. Plankinton Ave. * Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New! Turner Portable 


BUNSEN BURNER 
(\ 


A convenient, self-contained Bunsen Burner which 
can be used in any classroom because it requires 
no gas outlet or hose connection. Designed by a 
science teacher, this unit simplifies demonstrations 
in labs, classroom, desks and field labs. The 
Turner Bunsen Burner furnishes clean, efficient heat 
instantly and is U. L. approved. A _ variety of 
burner heads is available for specialized lab work 
Complete unit with disposable, safety-tested pro- 
pone tank only $10.50 from your lab or school 
supply distributor. For more information write: 


TURNER CORPORATION 


824 PARK AVE., 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 





“for the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


SS 


SS» 
— 
——) 


30-80 days 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group or mmdependent. Fully inclusive 


EUROPE 2410 029s ‘om $688 
ORIENT 18-63 Days trom $998 
AFRICA 25-67 Days tr. 1794 
SO0.PACIFIC 20-63 Days tr. $4398 
HOLY LAND 25-40 days v.* 1286 
So.AMER. 14-72 Days from 5889 
HAWATL/ = 9-44 days trom $298 
MEXICO +18 days trom $269 


“Me Greater Value Anywhere” 
State folders desired 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 


Ask Your 


Travel Agent 29G Study Trips to “Everywhere”. 66 Day 


European trips incl. steamer trom 


BETA $798. 


RANCHO MIRAGE, 
WORLD TRAVEL Dept. £, California 


TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 
Opportunities now open for qualified teachers 
kindergarten through college. Write today— 

Jayne Adams Agency 
1669 Chester Ave. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 





ORLD 


$s er 
“tos 01398 $1898 





NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from previous page) 


Elizabeth M. Thompson. Country-by- 
country fact book for Americans en- 
tertaining visitors from abroad. 1960. 
$1. CIR. Order from NEA. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education 
The Kindergarten and TV. K-PE 
Newsletter concerning TV _ for chil- 
dren. 1960. 4p. 25¢. Dept. of Kinder- 
garten-Primaryv Education. 


Local Associations 
Local 


Practices, 


Associations: Organization, 
and Programs, 1958-1959. 
Single free. Marv Titus, 
Consultant for Local Associations. 


50p. copy 


Recreation 


The Official Archery-Riding Guide 
1960-62. For girls and women. 1960. 
128p. SI. AAHPER. 

The Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf 
Guide 1960-62. For girls and women. 
1960. 128p. S1. AAHPER. 

The Official Tennis-Badminton 
Guide 1960-62. For girls and women 
1960. 128p. Sl. AAHPER 

Physical Education for High-School 
Students. Handbook of sports, games, 
dance, recreational activities, and ath- 
letics for both boys and girls, grades 
8-12. 1960. 416p. $3. AAHPER. 

Speedball Technique Charts. Enve- 
lope kit contains 8 charts demonstrat- 
ing techniques, suggestions for use of 
charts, references, and title strip for 
display. 1960. S]. ANHPER. 


Science 
A Bibliography of Reference Books 
for Elementary Science. 1960 edition. 
40p. 50¢. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 
New Developments in High School 


Science Teaching. 1960. JO8p. $1.50. 
NSTA. 
Sociological Study 

Family Crisis and the Retarded 
Child, CEC Research Monograph, by 
Bernard Farber, William Jenne. and 
Romolo Toigo. Focuses attention on 
the nature of the family crisis arising 
from the presence of a retarded child 
in the home; identifies factors which 
determine the decision to place the 
child in an institution. 1960. 72p. $2. 
Available at reduced rate by subscrip- 
tion to monograph series. Council for 
Exceptional Children. 


Story of American Education 


Search for Freedom by R. Freeman 
Butts. The history of American educa- 


tion. Reprint from March 1960 NEA 
JournaL. l6p. 35 for $1. No orders 
accepted for less. Order from NEA. 


Teacher Education 


The Doctorate in Education; Vol. I, 
The Graduates by Laurence D. Brown 
and J. Marlowe Slater; Vol. II, The 
Institutions by Harold E. Moore, John 
H. Russel, and Donald G. Ferguson. 
An inquiry into conditions affecting 
pursuit of the doctoral degree in the 
field of education. 1960. $2.50 per vol- 
ume. American Assn. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Salary Schedules, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Urban Districts 30,000-99,999 in 
Population, 1959-60. Research Report 
1960-R2, Public School Salaries Series. 
Presents minimum and maximum sal- 
aries scheduled by amount of prepara 
tion for teachers in 417 districts. 1960. 
7p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
NEA. 

Salaries Paid and Salary Practices 
in Universities, Colleges, and Junior 
Colleges, 1959-60. Research Report R3 
Higher Gives dis- 
tributions of salaries of teaching per- 


from 


Education Series. 


sonnel, general administrative posi 


tions, and deans of professional 
schools; provides for comparisons with 
salaries reported in previous 
1960. 55p. Sl. Research Div. 
from NEA. 


vears. 
Order 


Teaching Techniques 


Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School. May 1960 issue of the Na- 


tional Elementary Principal. Explores 


issues involved in teaching 


foreign 
languages to children and 
instruction techniques. 1960. 48p. 75¢. 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals 

How To Help Your Child Learn 
by Beatrice M. Gudridge. Handbook 
for parents of children in kindergarten 
through grade 6. 1960. 40p. 50¢. Pub- 
lished jointly by Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals and the Natl. School 
Public Relations Order 
NEA. 

How To Work with the Academical- 
ly Talented in the Social Studies by. 
Nelda Davis. No. 21 of the How To 
Do It Series. States guiding principles, 
activities, and 


describes 


Assn. from 


methods of working 
with the academically talented in the 
social studies; includes a concise sum- 
mary and an up-to-date bibliography. 
1960. 6p. 25¢. Natl. Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Instruction in Arithmetic, 25th Year- 


book of the Natl. Council of Teachers 
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of Mathematics. Discusses the struc- 
ture of arithmetic, learning factors, 
impact of modern mathematics on 
arithmetic, teacher training, and _ re- 
search. 1960. 374p. $4.50; $3.50 to 
NCTM members. NCTM. 

Magazines in the Classroom. Report 
(based on replies from 373 elemen- 
tary teachers and 539 secondary teach- 
ers) of a survey of what teachers are 
doing to make the best possible use 
of materials in lay magazines. 1960. 
32p. 40¢. Published by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the NEA and the Magazine 
Publishers Assn. Order from NEA. 

Teaching the Social Studies by Jon- 
athan C. McLendon. No. 20 in the 
What Research Says to the 
1960. 32p. 25¢. Published 
jointly by the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers and the American 


tional Research Assn. Order from 
NEA. # # 


> + 


series, 
Teacher. 


Educa- 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 56) 


Schools and colleges sponsored by pri- 
vate companies, international friendship 
groups, foreign governments, church-sup- 
ported missions, overseas private schools: 

World-Wide. The United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion Technical Assistance Program seeks 
experts to act in administrative and ad- 
visory capacities, to train teachers, or- 
ganize facilities, etc. Therefore, the educa- 
tor would need to have had lengthy ex- 
perience in the over-all education field. 
To obtain the current vacancy list, in- 
quire UNESCO, Room 2201, UN Build- 
ing, New York 17, N.Y. 

Europe, Africa, Asia. A list of inter- 
national elementary and secondary schools 
located in national capitals and centers 
of international activity in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia will be supplied to teachers in- 
terested in making direct inquiries con- 
cerning positions: International Schools 
Foundation Inc., 2000 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Great Britain. Advice to teachers on 
procedures and on placement agencies in 
the United Kingdom. Enquiries should be 
addressed to: First Secretary (Education) , 
British Embassy, Washington 8, D.C. 

Spain. Opportunities for teachers of 
English who have a working knowledge 
of the Spanish language, sufficient for 
grammar explanations and _ translation 
of the materials in the textbooks are of- 
fered by: The Mangold Institute, Avda de 
Jose Antonio, 32, Apartado 839, Madrid, 
Spain. 

Middle East. Teacher and professorial 
placement services and occasional spon- 
sorship in established government and 
private institutions in the Middle East. 
This service administered through eight 
Middle Eastern offices in the United Arab 
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Republic, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, and Pakis- 
tan. Write to: American Friends of the 
Middle East, 1607 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Near East. Openings in secondary edu- 
cation for experienced teachers of English, 
mathematics, general science, chemistry, 
and music at American-sponsored colleges 
in Greece, Turkey, and Lebanon: Teacher 
Placement, Room 521, Near East College 
Association, Inc., 40 Worth St., New York 
13, N.Y. 

Israel. Enquiries should be addressed 
to: Education Committee, Hashomer Hat- 
zair, P.O.B. 1577, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

West Africa. Teaching positions mainly 
in secondary schools and teacher-training 
colleges in West Africa, principally Ghana 
and Nigeria. Occasional teaching opportu- 
nities in junior 
universities, 


colleges, elementary 
technical institutes, 
as well as civil-service administrative posi- 
tions related to education: African-Ameri- 
can Institute, Teacher Placement Service, 
1234 20th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Latin America. 


schools, 


Teaching positions in 
American sponsored binational schools in 
Latin America which have been estab- 
lished by North American private citizens, 
companies, and various religious denomi- 
nations to supplement the work and ac- 
tivities of the national systems: 
Inter-American Schools Service, American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Central and South 
tunities for 


school 


school 


America. 
female, 


Oppor- 
eleinentary- 
teachers for English 
language schools in Central and South 
Apply before March: Director, 
Tropical Personnel, United Fruit Co., 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Venezuela, Aruba, Iran. School teach- 
ers for Creole Petroleum Corporation's 
elementary schools in Venezuela (kinder- 
garten through grade 8), and Iran Con- 
sortium elementary schools in South Iran 
(grades 1-8) 


single, 
(grades 1-8) 


America 


and for the elementary and 
secondary schools in Aruba, operated by 
the Lago Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd. Candidates must be female, unmar- 
ried, with college degree 
education), and 


(preferably in 
minimum of 
two years’ experience. Candidates should 
apply to: Overseas Personnel Office, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 60 West 
19th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Chile. Single women teachers for a com- 
pany-owned elementary school (grades | 
through term March to De- 
cember. Apply Personnel Manager, The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Peru. Schoolteachers with one or more 
years’ accredited teaching experience are 
hired for positions at English-speaking 
elementary schools maintained by Cerro 
de Pasco Corporation at smelting, refin- 
ing, and mining centers located in Central 
Peruvian Andes. Contact: Employment 
Division, Cerro de Pasco Corporation, 300 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

Mission-Supported Schools. Members of 

(Continued on next page) 


possess a 


8), school 


HAVANA UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


July 18-Aug. 26. Regist.: Mail July 1-8; Pers. July 
11-16. Matrie. fee: $40; partial per credit: $10. 
Oblig. fees: -$6. ENGL. COURSES: Cuban Revol.; 
Life & Work of Jose Marti; Panorama of Cuban Cult. 
SPANISH; Element., Intermed. & Advanced. Lodg- 
ings avail. Exeursions, concerts, theatre, lectures & 
art exhib., sports & priv. club at beach. Mstrs. deg. 
Span. or Span.-Amer. stud. Write: Secy., Summer 
Sessions, U. of Havana, Havana, Cuba. 


TEACHERS 


WELCOMED 
IN 


AUSTRALIA 


The Key State of Australia, New 
South Wales, would like to employ 
some American teachers in its high 
schools and will consider paying 
tourist passage to Australia for 
successful candidates and _ their 
families. 


For details write to 
The Office of the Government 
of New South Wales 
680 Fifth Avenue 


New York 19, New York 
JUdson 2-0336 


EVERYONE WANTS 


"i 


FOR ELEMENTARY @& 


JR. HIGH SCHOOLS 
Parents of school children in the 5 to 12 
age group are very interested in a perma- 
nent record of the school year . . . and 
such a record is an excellent vehicle to 
smooth public relations for school admin- 
istrators. 
Universal Publications will work in con- 
junction with ycur local photographer to 
do the complete job of photography and 
printing. The cost is low and there is no 
financial risk. Write for complete information. 
~ 


“yg niversa / ae... 


Broadway at 42nd St., Kansas City, Missouri 





EVROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & WN. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 


WHEN YOU'RE 
TEACHING ADULTS 


“THE MOST USEFUL HAND- 

BOOK FOR TEACHERS OF 

ADULTS YET DEVELOPED” 
* 

40¢ per copy —qvantity dis- 


count available upon request 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATORS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





vacation 
tip: 


GET SHERATON HOTELS’ 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, GROUPS 


All teachers and students can get 
special low rates at any Sheraton Hotel 
during summer, school vacations, week- 
ends, summer vacations. You can also 
make use of these rates on group trips, 
including class trips to piaces like 
Washington, D. C., New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, etc. 

These discounts apply to all 54 
Sheraton Hotels in 39 cities coast to 
coast in U.S.A., in Hawaii and Canada. 

To receive a Faculty I.D. Card or 
arrange for reservations, write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 


Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 52) 


valuable book lists, science awards, 
scholarships, clubs, periodicals, and 
supply houses. 

—JOHN STERNIG, assistant superin- 
tendent, Glencoe (Ill.) Public Schools. 


Rings Around the World by Heinz 
Gartmann, translated by A. Readett. 
(Morrow) The subtitle, ““Man’s Prog- 
ress from Steam Engine to Satellite,” 
indicates the scope of this book’s con- 
tent. One might coin another, “From 
Slavery to Technology,” to hint at its 
message. 

With machines at our command, 
slaves are no longer needed; men are 
freed to live as men should live. There 
is, however, much concern about 
whether the machine may make man 
its slave. Teachers, whose purposes go 
beyond passing out facts and figures, 
will be fascinated with this history of 
man’s achievements in developing the 
technology so basic to our standard of 
living and to the age of science. 

Gartmann tells the story of trans- 
portation and communication in 
human terms. The book is written in 
layman’s language, full of anecdotes 
and episodes. The technical details 
emerge in understandable form, which 
teachers will appreciate as they try to 


TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Protestant churches are sought as high- 
school and college teachers for work in 
the Near East, India, Southern Rhodesia, 
South Africa, and Japan, as well as pri- 
mary- and secondary-school administra- 
tors. Write to: Personnel Dept., American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Teachers for elementary, junior-high, 
high-school, and college classes, for Egypt, 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Lebanon, Iran, India, 
Thailand, Hong Kong, and Korea. Each 
year about thirty teachers are sent out 
on three-year assignments. Write to: The 
United Presbyterian Church in_ the 
United States of America, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
Christian Horizons, published by the 
National Student Christian Federation, 
lists the teaching oppcrtunities in the 
geographical areas served by the various 
Protestant mission boards. They refer 
teachers to a board or agency of their 
own denomination, or to one which has 
need of a person with their qualifica- 
tions. Inquire Commission on World Mis- 
sion, National Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 


N.Y. # # 


relate science and technology to the 
curriculum of social studies and _ sci- 
ence.—J.S, 


The Future of Public Education by 
Myron Lieberman. (Univ. of Chicago) 
Dr. Lieberman has written an impor- 
tant book. It will annoy the compla- 
cent, gall the orthodox, enrage the 
conservative, and evoke spirited re- 
joinders. 

The author has rendered some nota- 
ble services to American education. He 
has ridiculed into oblivion some of the 
nonessential wrangles, such as intellec- 
tual development versus social adjust- 
ment. He has clarified the distinction 
between objectives, which are socially 
determined, and the curriculum, which 
must be professionally derived. He has 
dispelled the aura of mystery and 
authority with which philosophers and 
sycophantic worshipers of the so-called 
liberal arts have invested educational 
objectives. 

He has questioned the value of Dr. 
Conant’s excursions into education 
and has reaffirmed the emptiness of 
some of Dr. Hutchins’ pronounce 
ments. He has emphasized the im- 
portance of giving the control of entry 
into teaching to the teachers and has 
shown the potential of collective bar- 
gaining. He has suggested how the 
foundations might contribute to a 
solution of the problem of merit pay. 

Dr. Lieberman views American edu- 
cation with a panoramic sweep and a 
critical eye. School adminis- 
trators, legislatures, liberal-arts  col- 
teacher-education 
the foundations, 


boards, 
leges, institutions, 
state teachers asso- 
ciations, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the American Association 
of University Professors, the NEA, 
citizens’ committees, public-school crit- 
ics—all attract his appraising eye and 
all are measured for size and tested 
for value. 

Among all these, none receives more 
attention than the NEA. Against it he 
advances a number of charges, includ- 
ing the following: 

1. The NEA approves the inclusion 
of administrators in local teacher or- 
ganizations. Since a number of such 
locals affliated with the NEA exclude 
superintendents, it would be just as 
accurate to say that the NEA approves 
exclusions. 

2. Administrators dominate the 
NEA and its affiliated associations. 
Since superintendents and _ principals 
have their own departments within 
the NEA and are seldom even mem- 
bers of other departments, it is difh- 
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cult to see how they can dominate 
thirty departments. The American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, the 
administrators’ department of the 
NEA, naturally is managed by super- 
intendents, and they do form active 
and important alliances with other 
associations. 

{Editor’s note: Classroom teachers 
have a strong, active organization in 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion, composed exclusively of class- 
room teachers. The largest department 
in the NEA, it claims some eighty-five 
to ninety per cent of the entire NEA 
membership. It was established to give 
classroom teachers an agency through 
which they can work on their own 
problems under their own leaders and 
develop leadership within their own 
ranks.] 

3. The majority of teachers have 
probably never read the NEA Code of 
Ethics. Sadly, one must admit that this 
charge may be true. But, since Dr. 
Lieberman regards the code as a “rag- 
bag of platitudes and contradictions,” 
he might consistently rejoice that the 
members are unacquainted with it. 

4. The NEA favors lay membership 
on state boards ‘of education, thus re- 
vealing an antiprofessional attitude. 
It may well be that the time has come 
to alter this policy of lay leadership, 
but it is quite ungracious and unjust 
to pronounce so dogmatically upon the 
wisdom or folly of a policy that has 
operated with 
hundred years. 

5. The NEA policy on racial. inte- 
gration of the schools is hypocritical. 
The NEA policy on this problem does 
not bristle with aggressiveness; no so- 
lution is being sent out from head- 
quarters for the very good reason that 
NEA does not know the solution. The 
fact that the Supreme Court, the 
President, Congress, state legislatures, 
federal judges, school boards, citizen 
councils, and local communities have 
failed to effect a solution is at least 
a partial explanation, if not a justifi- 
cation, for the failure also of the NEA. 

6. On the basic professional issues, 
the NEA has been a dismal failure. 
This doleful conclusion is not shared 
by about 700,000 Amerian teachers. 

From the book one infers that the 
NEA staff consists of well-meaning 
but stodgy employees devoted to such 
routine services as issuing the research 
bulletins that Dr. Lieberman found 
so useful. The ASsociation itself, the 
author seems to imply, blunders along, 
blind to its professional obligations, 


success for about a 
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evading, dodging, equivocating, lead- 
ing an altogether unworthy existence; 
nevertheless, it enlists the loyalty of 
an ever-increasing percentage of Amer- 
ican teachers. 

It is unfortunate that a book so 
eloquent and potentially so influential 
should be weakened by avoidable 
errors and temperamental whimsies. 
The major error of the book is the 
assumption that there is such an entity 
as local control of education, whereas 
there is only local choice. Legislative 
restrictions and state-department regu- 
lations leave little room for local con- 
trol. It is a happy situation, in which 
whole communities, school boards, and 
even teachers are satisfied with cere- 
monial pageantry, and construe pica- 
yune choice as synonymous with funda- 
mental control. It is surprising, how- 
ever, that Dr. Lieberman, sophisti- 
cated and informed, should share this 
illusion of local control. 

Somewhere between error = and 
whimsy is the author’s interpretation 
of school boards and administrators. 
One concludes that school boards con- 
sist of uninformed citizens who are 
either opposed to or neutral toward 
whatever measures the superintendent, 
teachers, or community proposes. Ad- 
ministrators, he would have us believe, 
devote their major energies to restrict- 
ing teachers’ salaries, and in _ their 
lighter moods they coerce their trem- 
bling employees into joining the NEA. 

Other criticisms might be made. 
The idea that teachers favor inflation 
of courses and services is a curious 
misinterpretation of the process by 
which society leaves its unperformed 
tasks on the steps of the school build- 
ing. The overuse and the misuse of 
the word “job” indicates an affecta- 
tion of commonalty. Offsetting these 
blemishes, however, are numerous pas- 
sages of power and color, of insight- 
ful analyses and fruitful suggestions. 

rhis is a highly personal commen- 
tary upon American education, opin- 
1onated, truculent, and thoroughly 
critical. It is so competent, however, 
so pervadingly honest, and so funda- 
mentally constructive that one closes 
its pages with a sigh of thankfulness 
that here at last is a friend and not an 
enemy of public education. The 
author believes in education, in pub- 
lic education, in the dignity of the 
teacher, and the potentiality of the 
teaching profession. 

—EDGAR B. WESLEY, author of NEA— 
First Hundred Years, has served as a 
professor at University of Minnesota 
and Stanford (Calif.) University. 


HOLIDAY HOME EXCHANGE 
BUREAU 


Exchange your home for 2 wks-2 mo. for one 
in the part of the U.S.A. or any where in the 
world that you wish to visit. Will arrange be- 
tween reputable approved people. Total service 
fee: $15.00. 

Write, 813 Inwood Court, Grants, New Mexico. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished facuty offers graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses leading toward degrees, 
credentials, and professional advancement. 
Comfortable rooms are available on campus. 
University is near Convention meetings and 
headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-13 write to: 


Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 
only 99¢ the set 


33 Presidents 
of the U.S. or 
your choice of 
33 Mythology, 
33 Early American 
History, 
or 33 famous Art 
pictures 52" x 8” 
beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved and used 
by hundreds of school systems all over the world. Per- 
feetly detailed in warm sepia tones these prints are ideal 
Visual Aids in education. 
NOW READY ... The NEW 1960 Perry Pictures cata- 
log with 1600 miniature illustrations and sample pictures 
- «+ send for your copy NOW .. . only 35¢. 
PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Dept. N-5, Malden 48, Mass. 





ARE SO EASY TO USE! 


SEMI-SOLID CAKES OF HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
COLOR. INSTANTLY RESPONSIVE TO WET BRUSH. 
NO MIXING. NO WASTE. APPLY TO ALMOST ANY 
SURFACE. 24 COLORS. STUDENTS LIKE THEM, 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CAKE. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. itiNois >” 


Manufacturers for 3 generations of Chalkboards, 
Chalks, Erasers, Art Materials, Maps, Globes. 


iF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, biography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and Edgar Allan 
Poe's classic principles that have influenced 
and inspired many of the world’s great au- 
thors and teachers of English ! Indispensable 
tor writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 te Dept. NE 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., N. Y. 3 





Editors Pitebook 


‘yx end the school year as we 
started it, with thoughts of 
you and your extraordinary 

influence. 

Someday you may discover your- 
self in the autobiography of a Pres- 
ident of the United States if a stu- 
dent of yours reaches that high post 
and feels toward you as did Thom- 
as Jefferson toward Dr. Small: 

“It was my great good fortune, 
and what probably fixed the desti- 
nies of my life that Dr. Wm. Small 
of Scotland was then Professor of 
Mathematics fat William and 
Mary], a man profound in most of 
the useful branches of science, with 
a happy talent of communication, 
correct and gentlemanly manners, 
and an enlarged and liberal mind. 
He ... made me his daily com- 
panion.. 
tion | 


. and from his conversa- 
got my first views of the 
expansion of science and of the 
system of things in which we are 
placed.” 

Someday you may be the subject 
of a sketch by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as was 
William L. Mayo in a recent Jour- 
NAL statement by Sam Rayburn: 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Mayo’s... 
inspiration, I don’t know where I’d 
be today. Professor Mayo instilled 
in me the importance of a man’s 
having an objective in life, of the 
need to have a program and to 
bend every energy to it.” 

Someday you may recognize your- 
self in a novel, as did the prototype 
of Margaret Leonard in Thomas 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel: 

“He opened one window of his 
heart to Margaret, together they 
entered the sacred grove of poetry 

the school became the center 
of his heart and life — Margaret 
Leonard his spiritual mother. 
$y the beginning of his 15th year 
Eugene knew almost every major 
lyric in the language. He possessed 
them to their living core.” 


Ox the other hand, it may not be 
your good fortune to teach future 
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presidents, congressmen, or novel- 
ists. For you, the advice to a neigh- 
bor, in Helen Mallory Schrader’s 
lines, may be pertinent: 


Suppose the little boy next door 
Should grow to fame like lads of yore, 
And all his friends, like you, and me, 
Were put in a biography. 

It really gives one food for thought. 
Have we reacted as we aught 
Towards a celebrity? 

If he should chase our pussy cat, 

Or soil our wash, or this, or that, 
Could it be said we failed to see 

His charming personality? 

So let us be more circumspect, 

And give to him all due respect, 

In view of our publicity. 


Or you may need to heed Samuel 
Butler’s warning to teachers, in 
The Way of All Flesh: 

“O schoolmasters bear in 
mind when any particularly timid, 
driveling urchin is brought by his 
papa into your study, and you... 
make life a burden for him 
bear in mind that it is exactly in 
the disguise of such a boy as this 
that your future chronicler will ap- 
pear. Never see a wretched little 
heavy-eyed mite sitting on the edge 
of a chair against your study wall 
without saying to yourselves, ‘Per- 
haps this boy is he who, if I am not 
careful, will one day tell the world 
what manner of man I was.’” 


You may not have to await a far 
distant day to receive either appre- 
ciation or come-uppance. Today’s 
students are articulate. 

A Wilmington, Delaware, teach- 
er received this tribute in a letter 
from a pupil now in her fifth-grade 
class: “I loved my grandmother so 
much that wnen she died, I thought 
I would die. But you are like the 
23rd Psalm. You comforted me in 
time of sorrow.” 

Ruth Hansen, elementary teach- 
er in Warwick, New York, found 
herself the subject of Jeanne Hunt’s 
graduation essay: “I shall never 
forget the woman who taught me 


to read... . It is hard for me to 
write objectively about Mrs. Han- 
sen as I loved her so. Everything 
about her class was wonderful but 
most wonderful of all was the day 
I experienced the miracle. One day, 
the mysterious mass of letters took 
form and I could visualize familiar 
objects and acts. Experimentally, 
I turned the page and without any 
help discovered that Jim and Judy 
were going to the country. ¥ 


- 

You may share the spotlight 
with your colleagues. Perhaps one 
of your students will write about 
teachers as a group, somewhat in 
the way that Margaret Bradfield 
did when she was a senior in 
a Puyallup, Washington, high 
school: 

“Between the innocence of baby- 
hood and the conquest of the adult 
world lies a teacher. Nobody 
else is a mind reader, prosecuting 
attorney, master of 
fare, counsel, 


tactical war- 
bureau of informa- 
tion . . . slave driver supreme. . 

‘“God endowed teachers with 
many animal instincts for classroom 
survival ... slyness of a fox, voice 
of a parrot, memory of an elephant, 
stubbornness of a mule, quickness 
of a gazelle, keen sight of an eagle, 
life span of a turtle. 

“Who can cause more grief, em- 
barrassment, irritation, and de- 
spair; be hated, ignored, knocked, 
and gossipped about; yet seem so 
wonderful, sympathetic, and toler- 
ant, when the world is a mess 
and your noisy self-confidence is 
tumbling? 

“Yes, teachers are nerve-wracking 
nuisances, just taskmasters to be 
endured, but when commencement 
is over and it’s time to 
world, we are 


face the 
thankful for the 
knowledge and understanding of 
the most influential and dedicated 
people in the world—teachers.” 


Wpildrod Lk. Fomntr 
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TRE REST iS UP TO YOu! 


Graduation night is a milestone for you. It marks 
the conclusion of one of the most exciting chapters 


of your life. You have much to celebrate. But 
remember—you can keep all your memories of this 
night happy ones if you remember to drive safely. 
Your parents count on this when they hand you the 
keys to the family car. And your best girl’s parents 
place their trust in you, too. 

Your responsibilities include not only the safety 
of those who ride with you and your folks’ car, but 
also respect for the rights of others whom you may 
meet on the road. 

Safe driving is a big responsibility. But you’re not 


GENERAL MOTORS 


alone in the driver’s seat. Traffic flows more smoothly, 
direction signs can be read at greater distances, and 
streets are better lighted due to the efforts of the 
traffic experts. Tires have been strengthened, steer- 
ing made easier and Safety Plate Glass windows have 
been widened. 

But with all this help the final responsibility is 
yours alone. Practice courtesy, caution and alertness 
until they become second nature for you. You’ll be 
a safer driver, and you'll be able to enjoy driving 
that much more. 

Congratulations on your graduation and best 
wishes for a happy and successful future. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK - 


CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon 
request. You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all 
share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 
there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 











